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A JAPANESE PLEASURE GARDEN 


JAPANESE ORNAMENTAL GARDENING. 


HE illustrations here shown of gardens in 
Tokio, Japan, are introduced in order to 
present to the readers of this journal some fea- 
tures of Japanese landscape or ornamental 
gardening in the natural style. The picto- 
rial representation of the subject with only 
two scenes is necessarily very imperfect, for 
many features of the gardening of that country 
fail to be shown here and in fact a numerous 
array of photographic illustrations would be 
necessary to convey an adequate conception 
of the principles of Japanese gardening art or 


the results attained in their application. But 
in these illustrations may be observed some 
peculiar characteristics of gardening in the 
eastern island empire. 

In each case it may be noticed that the 
chosen site consists of irregular or broken 
hilly ground, and in both there is running 
water, which by damming has been converted 
into little waterfalls or cascades, but their 
appearance is very natural and in entire har- 
mony with the scene. In the first illustration 
the old trees have all the appearance of spon- 
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taneous growth, as if the site had been selec- 
ted and improved after these trees had grown, 
and perhaps this was the case; if so, it shows 
appreciation of nature’s disposition and group- 
ing of the trees; or if the garden is an old one 
and the trees were planted there, then we can 
but admire still more the art which could 
have placed them as they stand. The steps 
that have been constructed in the pathways 
down the declivities are necessary, since in a 
region of great rainfall like that of Japan, 
pathways of earth down the hillsides would 
soon be cut into gullies by the water of the 
frequent showers and rains. 
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-nature’s dictates that the results are admir- 


able. ; 
But the simplicity of detail in these gardens 


compared with the best and most natural 
effects as exhibited in occidental gardening is 
very noticeable, and one can enquire what are 
the differences in the guiding thoughts that 
should produce so dissimilar results and, also, 
which style of gardening is preferable, or are 
there habits of thought of the different peoples 
that make the different styles most accept- 
able, respectively, to each? 

In some articles on Japanese gardening, by 
M. G. Van Rensselzr, which appeared in the 


Evidences of artificial planting of trees and 


shrubs are more observable in the second of 
these illustrations than in the first. In this 
picture may also be noticed some architec- 
tural constructions which to our minds convey 
the idea of bird houses more than anything 
else. In neither of these scenes is there, ap- 
parently, any incongruity; the arrangement 
of the rocks, the flow of water and the vegeta- 
tion all appear in harmony with the land con- 
formations, and a sense or spirit of unity 
seems to prevail throughout, and it must be 
admitted that art has here so closely followed 


A GARDEN IN TOKIO 


Garden and Forest, the principles of Japan- 
ese gardening are to.some extent elucidated, 
based on accounts written by Mr. J. Conder, 
and published in the TZyvansactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan. This writer Says: 


Constructing only with the materials native to the 
country, the designer is able to follow consistently the 
arrangements suggested by nature, the landscapes he 
seeks to reproduce being in allcases identical with the 
natural types that are familiar to him. 

It is usual to divide garden compositions into three 
styles expressive of their generai character, * * * The 
finished or labored style, intermediate, and free or bold 
Style. In practice these styles are not sharply divided, but 
a garden, according to its rough or elaborated character, 
may be generally classed under one of the three heads, 
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* * * anditis an important law that whatever charac- 
ter is decided upon should be consistently followed 
throughout. The gardens here illustrated evidently be- 
long to the free or bold style, and the consistency of exe- 
cution is conspicuous, 

Again the same author says: 

Before proceeding to execute a landscape-garden, a 
careful survey of the site and its surroundings is neces- 
sary. If it be abare and level area, the designer is free to 
arrange his composition in any way that he may please 
according to its size, bearing in mind the locality and sur- 
roundings, and the character of garden suited to the par- 
ticular proprietor. But if it be a sight possessing natural 
facilities, such as fine trees in prominent positions, hil- 
locks, a stream, or even a natural cascade, the artist will 
consider how such natural features can be utilized and 
worked into his desigu,. * * * A neighboring view 


hills, rocks and plants in such a way that the idea of 
water may be suggested. Sometimes a stretch of bare, 
beaten brown earth or of well-raked sand will indicate a 
lake or sea, and a meandering, pebbly bed a river, the 
surrounding rocks, plants and piles further assistlng the 
delusion. The arrangement is more than an artistic dis- 
position of trees, flowers, shrubs and stones. It is a real 
picture composition intended to represent some imaginary 
landscape. Thus, it will be seen that Japanese gardening, 
as expressed in its best forms, appeals to the imagination. 


‘In commenting on Mr. Conder’s statements, 
the writer of the article referred to says: 
“ Whether we try in our garden arrangements 
to be formal and architectural, or natural and 
free, we demand that the desired effect shall 


may be cleverly taken advantage of, and the garden so 
arranged as to harmonize withit, the distant landscape 
when seen from the rooms of the house actually appearing 
to form part of the whole composition. * * * A gar- 
den is, above all, a place for summer enjoyment, * * #* 
and must, therefore, by all means, look cool and refresh- 
ing; but such coolness is not produced by planting trees 
too densely and crowding the area with many objects. A 
few masses of foliage, judiciously arranged in the back- 
ground, may be made to impart a fresh and cool effect, 
The presence or suggestion of water is necessary; but it 
must be remembered that clean, shallow and running 
water looks much cooler than deep, stagnant or weed- 
covered pools. The total absence of litter and untidiness, 
added to the presence of water, produces the most re- 
freshing effect. * * * Jt often happens that water can- 
not be obtained; and if the character of the scene to be 
represented requires it, it is not unusual to arrange the 


MAMILLARIA CACTUS 
FROM WYOMING 


be actually, practically, materially obtained, 
that the things we see shall be literally them- 
selves, and depend not at all for their signifi- 
cance upon the imaginative faculties ol the 
observer. The Japanese, on the other hand, 
never desires anything but a strictly natural 
effect ; but he is content that it shall be sug- 
gested rather than displayed. The elements 
before him are valued less for themselves 
than for their power to act upon his imagina- 
tion and recall the forms of beauty which they 
testify rather than reproduce. We demand in 
a natural garden that it shall be a beautiful 
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See page 102 


LAKELET ON THE GROUNDS AT FRIAR PARK, 


HENLEY, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


passage ofscenery. His garden isto him less 
a landscape, properly so-called, than a pic- 
ture of a landscape; and he does not see any- 
thing more unnatural in a small picture com- 
posed of piles of earth, rocks and shrubs re- 
presenting mountains, trees and lakes, than 
we see in a small painting on canvass when it 
represents similar objects.” From the state- 
ments here made and the deductions there- 
from, it may also be concluded that in the 
Japanese mind the garden ideal is presented 
most prominently in its entirety, while to us 
it appeals more strongly in its details; in the 
case of the former it excites the imaginative 
faculties, and of the latter the faculties of 
observation. The gratification may be as 
much in the one case as in the other ; but with 
the higher training of the senses which west- 
ern peoples receive, and the still higher stand- 
ard demanded in modern educational curricula, 


it is improbable that Japanese ideas of gar- 
dening will influence to any great degree, 
if at all, our practices ; on the contrary, by the 
adoption by the Japanese of western modes 
of thought and education it is probable that, 
in the course of time, the principles of land- 
scape gardening, as understood and practised 
by our best designers, will greatly modify the 
art as it is at present in Japan. But it would 
be well that our own garden designers should 
notice the ideas of unity and picturesqueness 
whlch so strongly characterize the best ex- 
amples of Japanese natural gardening, and 
consider with renewed attention their promi- 
nence as guiding principles ; principles which 
we certainly recognize in our practice, but 
when we see them so strongly displayed in a 
system that has developed independently of 
our Own we may be assured of their secure 
foundation in nature itself. CAW.S. 


AMPELOPSIS CORDATA 


A new hardy climber 
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AMPELOPSIS CORDATA 


AMPELOPSIS CORDATA. 


O those who are undecided as to what vine 

to plant at their veranda or porch I 
would like to suggest the Ampelopsis cordata, 
(vitis indivisa.) We have tested this vine at 
our front porch, facing the north, for the past 
six years, and have found it remarkably satis- 
factory. It makes a very vigorous growth 
during a season, the foliage is bright green, 


and the fruit, although not very abundant, is 
quite ornamental; it is a trifle larger than 
that of Ampelopsis quinquefolia, and from a 
bright green it changes to varying shades of 
purplish pink or pinkish blue. When the dif- 
ferent colors are all found on one of the loose 
panicles the fruit is very pretty, hanging among 
the graceful foliage. The vine branches very 
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profusely, and these branches make an ex- 
tremely graceful drapery, forming beautiful 
festoons over an entrance, or about the posts 
or pillars of a veranda. 

Our own vine we found growing wild in 
Kansas. Its native beauty was its only recom- 
mendation—but it has responded to trans- 
planting and cultivation remarkably well. 
One other thing in its favor, is, that it resisted 
the frosts which stripped the leaves from the 
Ampelopsis quinquefolia, and was bright and 
green a month later, So far, no insect pests 
have disturbed it, and even if one wishes to 
retain all the old favorites, it is pleasant to 
vary the monotony by the addition of some- 
thing new. A. cordata may be readily propa- 
gated from cuttings. 

The illustration on page ior shows the 
vine, but to appreciate it thoroughly, one 
should see it on a hot, sultry, summer day, 
when, even to look at it seems to lower the 
temperature. Mrs. W. A. KELLERMAN. 

% 
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A HANDSOME ARTIFICIAL LAKE, 


HE engraving of the water-scene on 
page too is introduced merely to illus- 
trate the skilfulness with which a piece of 
ground has been worked to form a pond, or 
“lake” as it is termed at the place itself. The 
naturalness of its appearance will appeal to 
everyone, as will also the tree arrangement 
both of which form an exhibit of clever gar- 
dening. The illustration has been prepared 
from one, which with others, appeared a few 
months since in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, in 
connection with.a description of Friar Park, 
Henley, the residence of Frank Crisp, Esq., 
Oxfordshire, England. The writer mentions 
the lake as “a pretty piece of water, containing 
an island that adds very considerably to the 
charms of the scene. The outlines of island 
and lake are very informal, and the planting 
that has been done accentuates the point of 
“beauty. -*, ~) *~< To-day. the “lake 4s" a .con- 
spicuous and effective feature of the gardens, 
and it takes one by surprise to be told that 
it is quite of artificial make, and that upon 
the same site was once a private residence.” 
The whole scene while entirely artiffcial, is an 
excellent example of what is meant, and what 
is generally understood by gardeners, as the 
“natural style” of landscape gardening ,— 
the water and land formation and the dispo- 
sition of trees and shrubs as if of Nature’s 
own handiwork. 


THE MAMILLARIAS OF WYOMING. 


AMILLARIA vivipara is a hardy little 

child of the desert and is not surpassed 

in beauty of flower by any other species of the 

genus. Even when not in bloom the plant is 
attractive. 

It is round in shape, often nearly a perfect 
sphere. Sometimes two or more heads or 
globes spring from the same root — sometimes 
they stand singly. The engraving shows a 
number of plants piled together. The mass in 
the background is a plant with five or six heads 
or globes—in a word it is what botanists call 
cespitose. The center spines are a reddish 
brown and these are surrounded by gray ones; 
the flowers are a glowing purplish crimson. 
The fruit is oval, of a green color, and the 
seeds are brown and pitted. Sometimes the 
flowers are pink in color. 

The following is a portion of the description 
of the plant given in Coulter’s Manual: 


Simple or cespitose; the almost terete tubercles bearing 
bundles of five to eight red, dark-brown spines surrounded 
by fifteen to twenty gray ones in a single series, all straight 
and very rigid; flowers purple with lance-subulate petals 
and fringed sepals; berry oval, green; seed pitted, light 
brown, 


The exposed surface of the plant is com- 
posed of numerous cone shaped segments, 
about one-half inch in length and standing 
close together. These are each tipped with a 
bunch of spines, arranged both perpendicu- 
larly and horizontally, of varying shades of 
red, green and gray. Some specimens have a’ 
mixture of red and green spines, some of 
which are tipped with gray or black. Others 
are very densely covered with short, very fine, 
almost thread-like, needles of a gray tint, the 
whole plant having a rather venerble appear- 
ance of gray-headed old age. 

Springing from the top of the plant are the 
flowers, from one to a dozen in number though 
it is seldom that more than two or three are 
open at once. 

Two colors are represented inthe mamilla- 
rias of Wyoming—red and yellow. But these 
colors vary greatly in shade and there is also 
quite a variation in the texture of the petals. 
The reds are deep brilliant crimson, light rosy 
crimson, light and deep pink, and the petals 
of some flowers are very waxy in texture, 
others satiny. I remember seeing a specimen 
which was a delicate blush, the satin-like pet- 
als thin as tissue paper, glowing with a silvery 
sheen which a La France rose might envy 
but never equal. 

The common yellow-flowered speciesalways 


WINTER HANGING BASKETS 


grows Singly, one globe only from each root- 
stock. This is Mamillaria Missouriensis, hav- 
ing ten to twenty weak, ash-colored spines on 
each tubercle; fruit or berry scarlet, nearly 
globular in shape; seed blackish, round and 
pitted. 

The flowers of M. Missouriensis are smaller 
and more delicate of texture than those of the 
red-flowered species, and vary from a deep- 
golden color through greenish yellow lake to 
a rich straw tint. 

The flowers of both species are more or less 
double, with yellow stamens and creamy 
white pistils. The reds are especially beauti- 
ful aud the color of the petals and that of the 
pistils make a rare combination. The mam- 
illarias bloom earlier than the opuntias, which 
are the most numerous of the northern species 
of cactus. 

There is a variety of the yellow-flowered spe- 
cies which is not very common, and is known 
as M. Missouriensis czspitosa, so-called 
because it frequently bears two or more globes 
or stems from one root. In this variety the 
spines are white; berry shorter than the tuber- 
cles, and red in color; flowers yellow. 

None of the mamillarias produce flowers 
from the spine-bearing areole, but they are 
borne on stem-like tubercles of their own. 

The photograph from which the engraving 
on page 99 was made was a faithful likeness of 
some average specimens collected on the 
North Platte River in Central Wyoming about 
June 5, 1899. 

Carbon, Wyoming. 

atti? 


Syole 


WINTER HANGING BASKETS. 

One of the trials of the lover of house plants, 
is to find some morning that the thermometer 
fell to an unexpected, low degree during the 
night and that her plants were more or less 
injured by the unbearable cold. It may be of 
interest to such a one to know that the little 
vine Cymbalaria cymbalaria (Linaria cymbala- 
ria) or Kenilworth Ivy, is a wonderfully hardy 
little plant, though it has a delicate tender 
appearance, 

Some three or four years ago I had several 
baskets filled with various plants, among which 
was a generous proportion of this cymbalaria. 
What was my surprise a few weeks ago to find 
that this plant had escaped from my hanging 
baskets (and from cultivation) and had intro- 
duced itself on the little strip of lawn at the 
base of the lattice along the front porch! 


_ over the root. 
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Here it is nearly Thanksgiving, and the little 
vine is growing and blooming as vigorously 
and profusely as though it had been carefully 
planted and cared for. The severe white frosts 
which have rendered our vines and trees bar- 
ren of leaves weeks, and some of them months 
ago, have made no‘impression on it. Hence 


for a winter hanging basket, I think cymbala- 


ria would be an admirable vine. One should 
refrain from planting a tender begonia in the 
center of the basket, however, as is so gener- 
ally done. The common ground ivy, or Gill- 
over-the-ground, is pretty for winter boxes or 
baskets and is also quite hardy. 

I like to see the beautiful begonias and other 
plants which must have just the proper degree 
of warmth, but where one cannot control the 
temperature it is best to give space to the 
hardier kinds only, and among these there is 
ample variety to choose from. 

Mrs. W. A. KELLERMAN. 
' Rp! 
ASAFETIDA, 


The plant yielding asafetida or “fetta” as 
the people hereabout call it, is a great umbelli- 
fer (parsnip family) the Narthex Asa-fcetida 
native to the country east of the Caspian sea. 
Its manner of growth is the same as that of the 
parsnip; first a tuft of leaves on the earth then 
a tall flower stalk the second year, the plant 
being dead when the seeds are ripe. The root 
may weigh thirty pounds, and the stem is 
fifteen or more feet high. At the proper sea- 
son the leaves are twisted off and earth piled 
Then a month afterward, the 
dirt is cleared away and the top of the root is 
cut off with a sharp knife and a milky juice 
flows at once, darkening and hardening on 
exposure to the air. After a day or two the 
milk ceases to run; then a fresh slice is cut off 
and it starts again, and so on till the root is 
completely exhausted. We use the drug only 
for medicine, but the Asiatics use it to season 
their food, cultivating it for this purpose. 
Whether it is more or less potent when fresh 
Ido not know. As we see it, it may have lost 
its strength somewhat; or its awful smell and 
taste may develop with age. 

Bao. CrILBERT. 
ae 

PRIMULA OBCONICA FIMBRIATA is an im- 
provement on P. obconica. The blossoms are 
in all shades of color, from white to deep pink. 
The plants are strong growers and constant 
bloomers, and have no poisonous glandular 
hairs. 


FROM LAST SEASON’S GARDEN NOTE-BOOK. 


HE Rudbeckia, Golden Glow, came 
AR through the severest winter on record, 
in this part of the country, at least, without the 
loss of a leaf. It is as hardy among border- 
plants as the lilac is among shrubs. All 
through September it was a solid mass of 
color. One clump of it is enough for'a small 
garden. Ifyou have more of it, its color dom- 
inates everything. In the small garden it is 
most effective in the background. Plant it, if 
possible, among shrubbery. It is too tall and 
strong a grower for positions near the house. 
Some of my plants were eight feet tall, and 
sent up more than a hundred stalks. For cut- 
ting it is excellent. The flowers last a long 
time. Their long stems make them very use- 
ful for vases and bowls. It is almost impossi- 
ble to arrange them ungracefully, unless you 
crowd a great many of them into a small ves- 
sel. They combine gloriously —that’s the 
proper word to use here, — with dark scarlet 
or maroon dahlias. These two flowers used 
together give an extremely rich and brilliant 
effect. Judging by the way my plants spread, 
each season, they will have to be cut out from 
time to time to keep them within bounds. 
But it will not be necessary to throw any of 
of the root away, as every one who sees the 
plant in bloom is sure to want a bit of it. 


* 
* 


I get a great many letters every year from 
persons who complain that their lilies of the 
valley fail to bloom. The plants grow well 
each season, and spread until the bed is filled 
with them, but they get no blossoms. The 
same complaint is made about the narcissus. 
Because the lily of the valley is so hardy, we 
seldom give it much protection, [I aminclined 
to think this is why so many fail with it. Ifa 
good covering of leaves or litter were given it 
in fall, I believe the plant would come through 
in a condition to do good work. I think the 
trouble comes trom heaving of the soil, caused 
by the action of frost. This heaving takes 
place generally near the surface, where the 
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crown of the lily of the valley is to be found, 
and the roots below it are broken or torn 
apart toa degree sufficient to injure the plant, 
and prevent spring flowering. I notice that 
portions of the beds covered by leaves pro- 
duce flowers, while exposed portions have 
none. This leads me to think that the lily of 
the valley needs a sufficient amount of cover- 
ing to keep the frost in the ground, when it 
has obtained an entrance there, by preventing 
the sun from penetrating to the soil where the 
roots are. Freezing the roots of a plant does 
but little damage to it. It’s the alternation 
of freezing and thawing that does the mischief. 
We cannot keep the frost out, but we can keep 
it in, by covering, and that’s what constitutes 
protection of the right kind. 


ide 

I have been greatly pleased to note, at the 
flower shows, a tendency toward a more 
rational manner of growing chrysanthemums. 
Perhaps I ought to have said a more natural 
manner, for very many of the plants exhibited 
had been allowed to develop a great many 
flowers. ‘True, these were not large, but they 
were quite large enough to be beautiful, and 
seemed much more like a flower than the mon- 
strosities heretofore seen in the majority at 
our fallshows. As a curiosity, a chrysanthe- 
mum eight or ten inches across is worth look- 
ing at, but no one would care to have such 
flowers for every-day use. They do not seem 
to be flowers to me, simply floral freaks. A 
specimen plant two or three feet tall, with a 
dozen or more branches, making it a little 
shrub, and every branch laden with flowers 
three or four inches across, is a thing of beauty 
for parlor or greenhouse. One such plant is 
worth more, for real enjoyment, than a hun- 
dred single-stem plants bearing a flower the 
size of a dinner plate. If we are going to cul- 
tivate taste among flower-growers the sooner 
these burlesques on blossoms are done away | 
with the better it will be for the good work. 

EBEN E, REXFORD. 


NEW PLANTS. 


CONSIDERABLE number of new varie- 
ties of flowering plants are announced 

by European seedsmen, and among them some 
good things may be expected. The enterpris- 
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ESCHSCHOLTZIA CA®SPITOSA. 


ing seedsmen of this country will, no doubt, 
offer the seeds of these new varieties in their 
forthcoming catalogues. 

Full descriptions of these novelties cannot 
now be given, but the offerings of some of the 
prominent European firms are here men- 
tioned, and brief descriptions of some kinds 
and a few illustrations are presented. 

Haage & Schmidt of Erfurt, offer 


Calendula officinalis fl. pl. ‘‘ Favorite.’”’ A pretty coun- 
terpart to the well-known ‘‘ Meteor.’’ Flowers light sul- 
phur striped with creamy white. 

Dianthus laciniatus salmones, fl. pl. 
pink ‘‘ Salmon Queen.”’ 

Eschscholtzia czespitosa. Very dwarf, small-flowered 
species only five to six inches in height, similar in growth 
to E. tenuifolia, but differing essentially by its much earlier 
blooming and the golden yellow color of the flowers. The 
latter are from three-quarters of an inch to one inch across, 
and are produced on short erect stems, standing free out 
of the fine glaucous foliage, 

Linaria alpina rosea. 

Lychnis alpina alba. Tufts only two to three inches in 
height, Very useful for the rock garden. 

Papaver nudicaule striatum. 

Petunia hyb. grandiflora fimbrita fl. pl, amabilis. 

Senecio elegans fl. pl. pomponicus. 

Tagetes signata pumila sulphurea. 

Tropaeolum Lobbianum “ Princesse Victoria Louise.” 

Verbena Aubletia candidissima. Flowers pure white, 
produced even in wet seasons, and especially valuable on 
this account. 


Ernst Benary of Erfurt has a list of promis- 


ing novelties. as follows: 

Antirrhinum majus ‘‘ Romeo.”’ 

Dwart Comet Aster, ‘“‘ Bridesmaid.” 

Dwarf Mignon Aster, crimson, carmine, rosy carmine. 

Lady Aster, comet flowered. 

Helianthus cucumerifolius hyb. fl. pl. 

Cineraria hybrida grandiflora, ‘‘ Fin de Siecle.” 

Collinsia tinctoria purpurea. Of this novelty the raiser 
says: ‘‘C. tinctoria, a pale red flowering Californian 
species, though interesting only to the botanist, is remark- 
able for a flower surpassing in size all other collinsias and 


Double-flowered 


I have aucceeded in obtaining a fine garden variety from 
it. The flowers are of adeep red violet, the upper lip 
being delicately pointed with white and appear in whorls, 
one above anotber, around the main stem. Can be recom- 
mended especially for beds and borders.”’ 

Dianthus Heddewiggii, diadematus albus fl. pl. 

Heuchera sanguinea hybrida. 

Large Flowering Winter Stock, ‘‘ Empress Elizabeth.’ 
This splendid stock, says Mr. Benary, which has excited 
the just admiration of all visitors to my establishment this 
year, grows about 18 inches high. The plant throws upa 
very strong main stem, similar to that of a tree wall- 
flower, and branches out in candelabra form. Both main 
and side stems are covered with large, rose-shaped flowers 
of the brightest imaginable tint of carmine rose, the same 
resplendent color as the dwarf winter stock ‘‘ Sunrise”’ 
which I introduced in 1895. The whoie plant forms a 
grand pyramidal-shaped bouquet, the effect of which is 
enhanced by the bright green foliage which is a feature of 
this variety. It comes in early, stands unfavorable wea- 
ther well and produces about’ 70 per cent. of double flow- 
ers. It is not only an excellent plant for pots and groups 
but also a cut flower of the very first rank, 

Papaver levigatum compactum., 

Phlox Drummondi nana compacta “ Surprise.’’ The 
flowers are covered with brilliant vermillion red flowers, 
the centre of which is adorned with a pure white star. 
This color is extremely taking, arresting the eye of the 
beholder at first sight, and renders this variety wonder- 
fully effective for groups and edgings. 


LARGE FLOWERING WINTER STOCK 
‘“EMPRESS ELIZABETH.” 
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Petunia Double Lilliput ‘‘ Rosa Bonheur.’’ The first 
self color in the new dwarf compact Lilliput class, the 
flowers being of a most beautiful shade of pure rose. Said 
to be very free blooming and 50 per cent. of the plants 
come true from seed. 

Petunia hyb. grandiflora purpurea albo maculata, 

Giant double petunias. 

Yellow throated fringed petunias. 

Mammoth verbena, dark colored shades. 

Mammoth verbena, rose and carmine shades. 

Mammoth verbena “ Firefly.”?. Shining red flowers with 
large pure white eye. Extraordinarily free flowering. 

Saintpaulia ionantha grandiflora violacea. 

Tagetes patula nana striata. 
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PHLOX DRUMMONDI NANA COMPACTA, SURPRISE. 


Herb & Wulle, of Naples, Italy, offer the 
“Sweet Sultan,” Centaurea “ Imperialis,” in a 
variety of distinct colors. The introducers 
Say: 

Our Centaurea ‘‘Imperialis”’ is doubtless the best ‘‘ Sweet 
Sultan’’ for cut flower purposes, and will make super- 
fluous in the course of time all other species of centaurea. 
As a result of a cross between the red C. moschata and C, 
Margarita, it took from the latter the same beautiful 
sweet-scented and noble-shaped flowers; these have be- 
come, however, much larger. Also the growth of the 
plant*is much stronger and mnch more resistant than the 
more delicate C. odorata, Margarite and Chamelon, 
which often die after a short life in the midist of their best 
bloom, The colors of the flowers are pure white, lilac, 


PETUNIA, Rosa BONHEUR. 
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rose, purple, dark red, and other similar tints. The flow- 
ers are supported by strong stalks and have an extremely 
long duration. One of the nicest of annuals, easy to culti- 
vate, flowers continually from spring to autumn. EIey 
quote the following notice from the “ Florist’s Exchange,” 
ot August, 1899, referring to novelties: ‘‘ The premier 
place must be assigned to centaurea ‘“‘ Imperialis,” which 
is one of the most important introductions of the present 
decade. The plant is very vigorous, growing nearly four 
feet high, easy to grow, and literally covered with flow- 
ers fully double the size of C. Margarite, with the same 
odor and the same form. The stems are long enough to 
satisfy the most exacting ‘ Belle of New York.’” 


The Carters, of London, James Carter, Dun- 
nett and Beale, make some offerings that 
appear as if they might be quite valuable. 
Among them are the following: 


Carter’s Crested Crimson 
Aster. A new aster of dis- 
tinct appearance. In habit 
it partakes of the Peony 
Perfection class. The flow- 
ers are large, with long 
flated and quilled petals, 
which are split and opened 
out at their ends showing 
white segregated tips, so 
that the flowers have the 
appearance of carrying a 
CLeEST: 


Linaria, Royal Purple 
“Garden Heather.” A 
dwarf annual, of bushy 
growth, one foot in height. 
Introduced as the nearest 
approach in general effect 
to Purple Heather. 


Candytuft, ‘‘ Green Hya- 
cinth Flowered.”? An im- 
provement on “‘ Empress,”’ 
with enormous spikes of 
bloom, These measure as 
much 7 inches in length, 7 
inches in circumference, 
with 120 to 140 florets on a 
spike. 

Candytuft, ‘‘ Little Prince.”’ A dwarf, compact form of 
the beautiful ‘‘ Empress.’ Though only half the height 
ofthe parent, say 4 to6 inches, it forms massive spikes of 
large pure white flowers. When planted in masses it 
produces a splendid snow white effect; for groups, bor- 
ders and pots this will be of grand service. 

Candytuft New Rose Cardinal, A striking and rich 
color, quite distinct, deep rosy cardinal, a great advauce 
on the carmine already well known. 

Dianthus, ‘‘ Queen of Holland ’’—(White). 
has been produced by fertilizing Dianthus, ‘‘ The Bride,” 
with pollen from Carnation ‘‘Germania.’’ The plants are 
very floriferous, bearing very large even edged flowers of 
a lustrous pure white. 

Matricaria corymbosa fl. pl., ‘‘Snowball.”? This is a 
fitting companion to the recent introduction ‘ Golden 
Ball,” and will gain popular favor as rapidly. About 8 to 
Io inches high, the plants are well adapted for bedding and 
borders, and can be grouped with lobelias and other 
plants with a beautiful effect. Although of compact habit 
it is very floriferous. 

Godetia Whitneyi, Dwarf, Blood Red. A new color in 
godetias. It is most floriterous, and its large flowers are 
of an intensity of color most remarkable. Its dwarf habit 
makes it valuable for baskets and plants. 

Godetia, Compacta, ‘‘ Duke of York.”” This new variety 
is ofa Avert, stout and regular branching habit similar to 
that popular variety ‘‘ Lady Satin Rose,” but the flowers 
are of a bright scarlet carmine color. 


COLLINSIA TINCTORIA 
PURPUREA. 


This variety 


ANEMONE CORONARIA. 
single-flowered (Y{ size) 


GARDEN ANEMONES.* 


HIS genus of hardy perennial plants is 
one of the largest in the family of Ranun- 
culacez when considered from the number of 
beautiful forms which it furnishes to American 
gardens. Besides the twenty-two species 
native of North America, all of which are well 
worthy of cultivation, there 
ty DD are a great many forms from 
hd, Europe and Asia which we 
areusing. The wholegenus 
‘includes about eighty spe- 
cies with many handsome 
garden varieties. A few of 
the species are found wild 
in the south temperate zone 
in South America and 
Africa, and the largest plant 
of the genus, A. Fanini, is 
from the Cape of Good 
Hope. A few others are at 
home beyond the Arctic 
circle. 


The stems are usually 
erect, with great variation in 
height. Basal leaves lobed, 
divided or dissected, those 
of the stem forming an invo- 
lucre near to, or remote 
from the flower. Sepals few 
or many, petal-like, no true 
petals. Stamens many, 
shorter than the sepals. 

Carpels numerous; fruit of all in form of 
1-seeded akenes. 

The plants thrive best in a fresh, rather rich 
sandy loam, well drained; but most of the 
species will do well in any good garden soil. 
The tuberous species are suitable for borders, 
while most of the others would prefer a place 
in a rockery, and some are partial to shady 
places. The key to proper planting of any 
species is found by studying the natural habi- 
tat of the plant. Plants of the species hore 
tensis, coronaria, fulgens and others will well 
repay the little indoor or greenhouse care they 
will require for producing winter blossoms, 
Bulbs of coronaria placed in pots, with good 
soil in Séptember or October bring forth a 
beautiful show of bloom by January or March. 
For this purpose they should be well drained 
and not kept very wet nor too warm before 
the growth is well started; they prefer more 
moisture at flowering time. The single 
varieties of A. coronaria are the best and 
come to blossom quickest. Bulbs started 


in December will show fine flowers in March. 
Nearly all the species can be readily propa- 
gated by root division and seed. The season 
of both outdoor and indoor planting will di- 
rectly influence the flowering season. Good 
seasons for outdoor planting are September, 
October, November, February and March. As 
a rule, the anemones will blossom at any time 


_ desired, being influenced by the length of time 


they are kept out of the ground. The bulbs 
may be ripened after flowering time by being 
taken from the ground to-dry, or by covering 
over the beds to keep out rains. 


Anemones are coming into use for cut-flower 
purposes. The blossoms of Japonica, corona- 
ria, hortensis and fulgens are the best of the 
genus for this purpose. 


The genus Anemone has been variously 
treated by different authors since the time of 
Linzus; in fact that old botanist was in doubt 
whether Pulsatilla and Hepatica should be in- 
cluded or not. Dr. Watson and many others 
have finally decided to include the Pulsatilla 
section but to consider Hepatica as a separate 
genus. G.A. Pritzel’s “ Revision of the Anem- 
one” in Linnzea 15:450, 1841, is the latest 
complete revision of the genus; but in 1891 
Dr. Britton wrote up the species native of 
North and South America in the Annals of 
the New York Academy of Science 6: 217. 

In the follow- 
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ANEMONE CORONARIA 
double-flowered (% size) 


* The cuts which accompany this article are from pen- 
drawings made to illustrate the article on the same subject 
in the Cyclopzedia of American Horticulture. This great 
work is being edited by Prof, L. H. Bailey, of Cornell, and 
the first volume is promised very soon. The publishers, 
The Macmillan Company, have kindly allowed us to make 
electrotype copies of these cuts to use in this issue, 
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For convenience these abbreviations are used: 
B. M., for Botanical Magazine; Gn., Garden 
of London; A. G., American Garden; Gng., 
Gardening ; B. R., Botanical Register ; R.H., 
keevue Horticole ; F. S., Flore des Serres; ut 
H., Journal of Horticulture; L. B. C., Loddi- 
ges’ Botanical Cabinet. 


KEY TO SPECIES OF ANEMONE. 


A. Akenes with long styles, which may become feather- 


like on ripening; flowers solitary. 
—FPulsatilla section. 


B. Involucre hell-shaped, dissected into numerous, linear, 


equal lobes 
—vernalis, Halleri, patens, Pulsatilla, 
pratensis. 
BB. Involucral leaves three, on short petioles, sheathing 
the stem. 


—occidentalts, alpina. 
AA. Akenes woolly or smoothish, with short styles.— 
ANEMONE PROPER. 
B. Involucre mostly three leaved; 1 (rarely 2) peduncles. 
C. Akenes woolly, head of fruit somewhat cylindrical. 
D. Roots tuberous. 
E. Sepals never yellow. 
F, Involucre sessile. 
—coronaria, fulgens, hortensis, Caroliniana. 
FF. Involucre short petioled. 
—decapetala, sphenophylla. 
EE. Sepals yellow. —palmata. 
DD. Rootstock creeping; leaves of involucre peti- 
oled. —sylvestris. 
CC. Akenes silky-pubescent, (rarely woolly); head of 
fruit hemispherical. 
D. Roots tuberous. —.apennina, blanda. 
DD. Rootstock slender, creeping, cylindrical. 
E. stems tufted. 
—Drummondi, Tetonensis. 


EE. Stems not tufted. 
F. Leaves of involucre sessile or nearly so. 
—parvifiora, deltoidea. 
FF. Leaves of involucre distinctly petioled. 
—nemorosa, trifolia, quinguefolia, Lyaliit. 
DDD. Rootstock horizontal; fleshy or somewhat 
tuberous. 
—Grayt, ranunculotdes. 
CCC. Akenes nearly smooth; head of fruit a flattened 
sphere. —Richardsonii. 
BB. Peduncles 2 to 6 (mostly 3.) 
C. Akenes woolly or very silky; secondary involucre 
usually present. 
—Virginiana, riparia, Juponica, muitifida, 
CC. Akenes slightly silky, pubescent, or glabrous; sec- 
ondary involucre usually wanting or the lateral 
peduncles bracted.near base. - maf: 


D. Fruit in a globose head. , j 
—Fannini, Mexicana, Hemsley. 


DD. Head of fruit cylindric. 
—cylindrica. 
CCC. Akenes smooth at first; flowers white, somewhat 
umbellate, or plant dichotomously branched. 
—Canadenstis, dichotoma,,narcissifiora, polyanthes. 


SPECIES AND VARIETIES. 

A — AKENES WITH LONG STYLES, WHICH MAY BE- 
COME FEATHER-LIKE ON RIPENING; FLOWERS 
SOLITARY. PULSATILLA SECTION. 

B—INvotucre BELL-sHAPED, DISSECTED INTO NUMEROUS 

LINEAR EQUAL LOBES, 

ANEMONE VERNALIs, L. Sp. Pl. 538, 1753. (Paud- 
satilla vernalis, Mill. <A. sulphurea, All. A. albo- 
rosea, Gilib. A. Halleri, Schult-Oestr.) Very shag- 
gy, six inches high or less; leaves pinnately parted, 
segments trifid; flowers purple without, whitish with- 
in and smoothish, erect on very short peduncles ; 


large, erect, whitish-purple; sepals 6; 
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sepals 6, rarely spreading. April. Cool, moist places. 
N. Europe and mts. of S. Europe. J. H. II: 32: 
223. Gn. 25: 436. Introduced 1896, 

A. HALLER, All. FL Ped’22:170 tease 2 31752; 
(A. hybrida, Miq. A. Hackelit, Steud. A. patens, 
Hoppe. 4. pinnatifida, Dulac. A. glactalis, Clairv.) 
Stem simple, villous, six inches or less in height; 
leaves pinnately divided, with the segments 3-4- 
parted, the lesser divisions lanceolate-linear; invo- 
lucre of long, narrow segments, sessile; flowers 
anthers yel- 
low. March to April. Sunny places. Switzerland. 
Introduced 1889. L. B. C. 940. 

A. PATENS, L. Sp. Pl. 538. (Pudlsatilla patens, 
Mill. A. longipetala, Schleich. A. intermedia, G. 
Don. A. flavescens, Zucc.) Much like the first vari- 
ety below, which is more common in America, but 
differs in its broader and shorter leaf-segments, and 
smaller flowers. Europe, Siberia. 

A. PATENS var. NUTTALLIANA, Gray Man. 5 ed. 36, 
1867. AMERICAN PASQUE FLOWER, WILD PATENS. 
(Pulsatilla hirsutissima, Britton. A. patens, Hook. 
Not Z. Clematis hirsutissima, Pursh. PP. Nuttalli- 
ana, Spreng. A. patens, var. hirsutissima, Hitch. 
A. Nuttallii, Nutt. A. Ludoviciana, Nutt. P. patens, 
var. Wolfgangiana, Regel. A. Nuttalliana, D@) 
Villous, with long, silky hairs, four to nine inches. 
high; radical leaves petioled, others sessile, all much 
divided into narrow, linear, acute lobes; flowers 
appearing before the root-leaves, are bluish-purple or 
whitish, erect, seldom nodding; akenes silky, styles. 
plumose, becoming two inches long; peduncle elon- 
gates several inches after flowering. April. Low 
grounds. North Central United States and Siberia. 
Introduced before 1891. 

A. P. var. OCHROLEUCA, DC. Prod. 1: T7 ti oeae 
Flowers creamy-white, appearing at the same time as. 
the basal leaves. March-April. J. H.III.: 30; 343- 
B. M. 1994. 

A. PULSATILLA, L. Sp. Pl. 539. Pasour FLOWER 
OF Europe. (P2dsatilla vulgaris, Mill. A. sylues- 
tris, Vill. A. collina, Salisb. A, punica and A. 
pisctensis,Sism. A. pratensis, Sibth. A, intermedia, 
Schultz. 4. acutiloba, Schl.) Villous hairy; nine 
to twelve inches high ; basal leaves finely thrice-pin- 
nately divided or cut, on slender petioles; involucre 
sessile, deeply cut into long, narrow lobes ; flowers. 
blue to reddish purple, 1%4-2% inches across. April, 
Well drained soil or stony places, Europe. Gn. 32: 
O23 BG 1 704; . 

A. P, var. RUBRA, Lam. Encycl. 
Dwarfer; flowers always erect. 

A. P. var. VARIEGATA, Hort. 
ing in May. 

A. PRATENSIS, L. Sp. Pl. 539. 
above. Not yet used in America. 
Europe. L. B. C. goo. 
Mag. 1863. 
a bristle. 

BB—Invotucrat Leaves THREE, ON SHORT PETIOLES, 

SHEATHING THE STEM, 

A. OCCIDENTALIS, Watson, Proc. Am. Acad. II : 
121, 1876. (A. alpina, Hook., not Z. Pulsatilla 
occidentalis, Freyn.) Silky-hairy, one-half to one 
and one-half feet high, simple; leaves 2-parted, the 
divisions deeply pinnatified into usually incised lin- 
ear, acute lobes; involucre short-petioled, basal 
leaves long-petioled; flowers solitary, white or pur- 
ple, varying; 1-2 inches across; receptacle conic, 


lckOF, 17 3.3. 
Flowers pale, appear- 


Much like the 

Early spring. 
Var. OBSOLETA, Sims, Bot. 
Flowers pale. Leaflets terminated with 


GARDEN 


sometimes much elongated; akenes pubescent; plu- 
mose styles reflexed ; peduncle becoming much elon- 
gated after sepals fall. May. Calif. to British Col- 
umbia. Introduced 1892. 


A. ALPINA, L. Sp. Pl. 539. (A. acutipetala, Hort. 
A.sulphurea,L. <A. Burseriana,Scop. A. apitfolia, 
Scop. A. myrrhidifolia, Vill. <A. baldensis, Lam. 
A, flammensis, Scop. <A. millefoliata, Bertol. A. 
grandiflora, Hoppe. A. micrantha, Hort.) Stem 
three-quarters to one and one-half feet high, from 
thick, strong roots; leaves large, finely divided, cut 
and serrated, smooth or hairy; leaves of involucre 
similar, not so much dissected as in the above spe- 
cies; flowers few, in an umbel or solitary, 2-3 inches 
in diameter, creamy-white inside, purple outside, but 
varying a great deal; anthers yellow; receptacle not 
elongated asinthelast. May-July. Mountain sides. 
Central Europe. L. B. C. 1617. B. M. 2007 (var. 
major). 

A. A. var. SULPHUREA, DC. Flowers a delicate 
sulphur-yellow, larger, downy beneath, leaves larger. 
Moist, rich soil. Introduced 1882. Gn. 35: 682. 


DeCandolle (1824) named six other varieties of this. 


TUBERS OF ANEMONE. CORONARIA. 


AA — AKENES WOOLLY OR SMOOTHISH, WITH SHORT 
STYLES. ANEMONE PROPER. 


B—Invo.tucrEe MOSTLY THREE LEAVED; 
I (RARELY 2) PEDUNCLES. 
C—AkeEneEs Woo.tty, Heap oF FRUIT SOMEWHAT 
CYLINDRICAL. 
D— Roots TusErous. 
E— SEPALS NEVER YELLOW. 
F— INVOLUCRE SESSILE. 


A. CORONARIA, L. Sp. Pl. 539. Poppy-FLOWERED 
ANEMONE. (A. Oenanthe, Ucria. A. Monansii, 
Hanry. A. Ventreana, Hanry. A. rosea, Hanry. 
A. coronarioides, Haney. A. pusilla, DC. A. 
cyanea, Risso. A. vresicolor, Jord. A. prestabalis, 
Jord. A. Rissoana, Jord. <A. nobilis, Jord. A. 
coocinea, Jord. A. grassensis,Goaty & Pons. A. 
alba, Goaty & Pons.) One-half to one foot high, 
from tuberous roots; leaves cut into many fine lobes 
and lobules; involucral leaves sessile, 3-4 parted, 
deeply cut; flowers 114 to 2% inches across, poppy- 
like, of many colors and shades of red, blue, and 
white; stamens blue. Early spring toJune. Mead- 
ows. Mediterraneanregion. VICK’s MAG. iI: 257. 
Bepieeos bs Guay s1073) 9 10 petit. RR. H, 
1893: 232. Some of the trade names given to the 
single {forms are: Caen, Scarlet, The Bride, St. 
Brigid, Victoria Giant. 


A. C. var. FLORE-PLENO, Hort. Flowers doubled 
by the pistils becoming petal-like, the stamens mostly 
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remaining perfect; many colors, scarlet being the 
most common at present. F,S. 16: 1678. 


A. C, var. CHRYSANTHEMIFOLIA, Hort. A seed- 
ling variety produced in 1848, and introduced many 
years later. Flowers more completely doubled than 
the above variety, by the stamens all becoming petal- 
like. A dozen forms, each with its beautiful color, as 
deep red, sky blue, and even pure white, have been 
fixedand named. ‘They are very useful as cut flowers. 
Gn. 30: 564. R. H. 887: 36. 

A. FULGENS, J. Gay Ined. in DC, Prod. 1:18. 
SCARLET ANEMONE. (4. hortensis, Thore. A. 
pavonina, var. fulgens, DC. A. latifolia, Bell.) 
One foot high, simple; basal leaves 3-5 lobed with 
rounded outline, followed later by deeply cut leaves ; 
sessile involucre several inches below the solitary 
flower; flower vivid scarlet, two inches across, sta- 
mens black. May and June. France. Sometimes 
called a variety of A. hortensis, L. to which it is 
closely alhied:-) Gagevir 65.) Gt 37 766.~ Kev Hr. 
1877: 270. There are several garden forms, as annu- 
ata-grandiflora, multipetala, and Southern Star. 


A. HORTENSIS, L. Sp. Pl. 540. STARRY ANEMONE, 
BROAD-LEAVED GARDEN ANEMONE. (A. favoniana, 
Lam. A. stellata, Lam. A. versicolor, Salisb. A. 
sibirica, Willd. A. lepida, Jord. A. variata, Jord.) 
Stem simple, erect, ten inches high; basal leaves cut 
and lobed irregularly; involucre small, 3-5 lobed, 
usually 3 or more inches below the flower; flow- 
ers red, rosy-purple, or whitish; single; 11% inclies 
across; stamens brownish violet. Rich, light soil. 
Southern Europe. May. This differs from A. coro- 
naria in its coarse, broad leaves and its elongated, 
rather narrow pointed sepals. B. M. 123. Garden 
names are given to several forms which differ only in 
coloration. 


A. CAROLINIANA, Walt. Fl. Car. 157, 1788. (4. 
tenella, Pursh. A. Hartiana, Raf. A. decapetala, 
many Am. Authors, not Ard. 4. Walteri, Pursh.) 
Stem simple, slender, one and one-half feet high, 
arising from a large tuber; leaves of involucre ses- 
sile, 3 wedge shaped clefts; basal leaves 3-divided 
and much lobed and parted, slender petioled ; soli- 
tary flower erect, I-11%4 inches broad, creamy white 
or purple; sepals often numerous; akenes densely 
woolly. April-May. Open places, U. S. Intro- 
duced 1891 or earlier. 


FF — INVOLUCRE SHORT PETIOLED. 

A. DECAPETALA, Ard. Animad. Alt. 27, 1763. 
(A. trilobata, Juss. A. heterophylla, Nutt. <A. Ber- 
landiert, Pritz. A. Caroliniana, Coulter. A. Caro- 
liniana, var. heterophylla, Torr. & Gray. <A. decape- 
tala, var. heterophylla, Britt. & Rusby. A. Chilensis, 
Spreng.) Root tuberiform, sending up one (or two) 


pubescent or glabrate 1-flowered stems, four to twelve 
inches high; leaves slender petioled, 3-parted, the 
divisions stalked or sessile, broad, ovate, oval or obo- 
vate, crenately toothed or incised; involucre much 
reduced, 3-parted on short, broad petioles, cleft into 
nearly linear lobes; sepals 10-20, greenish white to 
pink or blue, % inch long, obtuse; akenes flattened, 
woolly, styles short-subulate; head of fruit cylindri- 
cal, % to 1% inches long. June.Aug. S. E. South 
America, Mexico, Ala. to’ Ark. and Tex., and north- 
ward. Introduced 1891. 

A. SPHENOPHYLLA, Poepp. Frag. Syn. 27, 1833. 
(A. decapatala, Hook. & Arn. A. bicolor, Poepp. 
A. Chilensis, Spreng. A. macrorrhiza, Domb. A. 
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helleborifolia, Bertero. A. decapetala var. grandi- 
flora, Eichl.) Root tuberous, stem usually single, 
glabrate, four to twelve inches high; leaflets cleft 
into linear lobes, otherwise much like those of A. 
decapetala, flowers like that species but usually two or 
more from the same involucre, each lateral pedicel 
with a secondary involucre; akenes densely woolly, 
styles very short; head of fruit % to 1% inches long, 
ovoid or cylindrical. July-Sept. N. Chile to Peru, 
S.. Calif: 10vArk.. Utah ae) 
EE—SEPALS YELLOW. 

A. PALMATA, L. Sp. Pl. 538. CYCLAMEN-LEAVED 
ANEMONE. (4. malvifolia, L. A. lobata, Pers.) 
Stem six to nine inches high from tuberous root; 
basal leaves leathery, 3-5 lobed, cordate, toothed; 
involucral leaves 3-parted; flowers golden yellow, 
solitary or in twos; sepals 10 or more. May-June. 
Deeplightsoil. Mediterraneanregion. B.R. 3: 200. 
There are three good varieties in the trade; var. 
flore-pleno, Hort., with double yellow or white flow- 
ers. Var. albida, Sims. (var. alba, Hort.) flowers 
white, basal leaves lobed. B. M. 2079. L. B.C. 
175. var, lutea, Lodd., like the last but with yellow 


flowers. L. B. C. 1660. 
DD — A CREEPING ROOTSTOCK ; LEAVES OF INVOLUCRE 
PETIOLED. 
A. SYLVESTRIS, L. Sp. Pl. 540. SNowpROP 
ANEMONE. (A. hirsuta, Gilib. A. ochotensts, Fisch. 
A. pratensis, Pall. A. sordida, Schur.) Stem one 


and one-half feet high, simple or branched once at 
involucre; from a creeping rootstock; leaves 3-4 
parted, deeply cut at top; hairy beneath; involucre 
petioled; flowers solitary or in twos, pure white, 14 
inches across, nodding, sweet scented; sepals 6. 
May-July. Wooded places. Europe and Siberia. 
B. M. 54. Gn. 18 p. 561, A. alba, Juss., is closely 
allied. .tovthis, if ‘not the same; Lo Bs C. 322.95. 
M. 2167. 


A.S. var. FLORE-PLENO, Hort. DOUBLE SNOWDROP 
ANEMONE. Having large, white, double flowers. 
G, Cel I-19 3.739. 


CC—AKENES SILKY-PUBESCENT, (RARELY 
WOOLLY); HEAD OF FRUIT HEMISPHERICAL. 
D—Roots TUBEROUS. 

A. APENNINA, L. Sp. Pl. 541. BLUE STAR ANEM- 
ONE. (A. caerulea, Lam. A. pyrenaica, Pall. A. 
pygmea, Hort.) Stem simple, slender, four to nine 
inches high; leaves twice divided and lobed, much 
toothed; flowers sky blue, 1% inches across; sepals 
10-12, elongated, obtuse; anthers white. March- 
April. Woods. Italy. This and a form with whit- 
ish flowers are both well suited for shady nooks in 
clumps of shrubbery, etc. Gn. 46:975. 

A. A. var. PARVULA, DC. Prod. 1:19. Differs in 
habitat; foliage sessile, smooth, ovate, and partly cut; 
sepals onty 6-9. 

A. BLANDA, Schott & Kotschy, in Oestr. Bot. 
Wochenbl. 4:129. 1854. WINTER ANEMONE. 
GRECIAN ANEMONE. (4. apennina, E. Auth. ex 
Boiss. A. Caucasica, Willd.) Stem four to six 
inches high, from a cylindrical rootstock ; leaves like 
A. apennina, but harder and smoother and _ principal 
divisions sessile; flowers intense sky blue, differing 
from above species in being larger, more finely rayed, 
styles black-pointed, and sepals smooth on the out- 
side; opens in earliest spring or mild winter weather. 
From Taurus mts. of Greece, rocky places, Intro- 
duced 1898. Gn. 14:143; 46 p. 152. 
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DD— RootsTocK SLENDER, CREEPING, CYLIXDRICAL. 


E—STEMS TUFTED. 

A. DRUMMONDII, Watson, Bot. Calif. 2: 424, 1880. 
(A. Baldensis, Hook.) Rootstocks slender, woody ; 
stem tufted; plant sparingly pubescent; three to 
fifteen inches high; radical leaves on long petioles, 
3-parted; leaflets deeply 3-5 lobed, the narrow seg- 
ments 2-3 cleft; involucral leaves similar, nearly ses- 
ile; peduncles 1-2; sepals 5-7, pale blue, 4-5 lines 
long; styles very slender, glabrous, equaling the 
densely pubescent akenes; head of fruit ovoid, 1% 
inch long. Mid-summer. Near perpetual snow line 
on mts., Wash. to S. Calif. (+) 


A. TETONENSIS, Porter, ex Britton, Ann. N. Y. 
Acad. Sci. 6:224, 1892. Nearly related to A. mul- 
tifida, but more slender and not so tall; sparingly 
pubescent with long whitish hairs; rootstock woody ; 
radical leaves slender petioled, 3-parted ; leaflets cleft 
into linear-oblong lobes; flowers I or 2; sepals 5, 
red, purple or whitish; akenes glabrate, styles short- 
subulate; head of fruit globose. Summer. Teton 
Range, Idaho, Altitude 10,000 feet, and Needle 
Peak of Lost River Mts. (+) 


EE — STEM NOT TUFTED. 
F — LEAVES OF INVOLUCRE SESSILE OR NEARLY SO. 
A. PARVIFLORA, Michx. Fl. Bor. Am. 1: 319, 1803. 
(A. borealis,Rich. A.cuncifolia, Juss. A.trilobata, 
Pers, .i4:,euneatas Schl.--A. teneila, Banks, VA, 
intermedia, Banks.) Rootstocks slender, horizontal ; 
stems five to ten inches high, simple, 1-flowered ; 
radical leaves long-petioled, 3 parted, divisions ses- 
sile, cuneiform, 2-3 lobed and crenately dentate; 
involucre similar, sessile; sepals usually 5 or 6, oval, 
obtuse, white, % inch long; akenes densely woolly; 
head of truit nearly globose. May-June. Quebec 
and Newfoundland to Arctic ocean, west to Aleutian 
Islands, south to Minn., and to Colo. In the mts. 

Siberia. Kamtschatka. (rf) 


A. DELTOIDEA, Dougl. in Hook. Fl. 1:6, 1830. 
Stem simple, slender, six to twelve inches high, from 
a slender rootstock; leaves trifoliate, basal ones 
petioled, others nearly sessile, coarsely crenated, often 
incised; flower solitary, white, rather large; akenes 
densely pubescent, style very short. Pacific slope. 
Introduced 1891. 


FF — LEAVES OF INVOLUCRE DISTINCTLY PETIOLED. 

A. NEMEROSA, L. Sp. Pl. 540. (A. alba, Gilib. 
A. pentaphylla, Hook. A. entermedia, Winkl.) Stem 
simple, three to eight inches high, nearly smooth; 
rootstock horizontal, 3-4 times the stem in diameter: 
leaves of involucre petioled, 3-5 parted; basal leaves 
appearing after the flower stem, 5-parted, divisions 
wedge-shaped, toothed; flowers white or purplish, 
solitary, I inch across; akenes pubescent, styles 
hooked. April-May. Europe and Siberia. Intro- 
duced 1891 or before. There are many horticultural 
varieties. In addition to the three described below 
some of the names used in Europe are: sulphurea, 
biflora, parviflora, hirsuta, semiplena. 


A.N. var, ALBA, Crantz, Stirp. Austr. 2ed. 121, 1769. 
Flowers larger than the type, pure white, and abun- 
dant. Introduced 1883. Gn. 32: 618. 

A. N. var. ROBINSONIANA, Hort. A robust form six 
to twelve inches high, with broader and thicker leaves 
and larger flowers which become blue. This is 
sometimes given as a separate species. March-April 
Gn, 32:618; 46, p. 153. 5 Sac 

Ke Cau 


To be continued. 


AT LAZY LAWN. 

We are not lazy at Lazy Lawn at all, but 
during summer it is a comfortable place to be 
lazy in; full of nooks and shaded porches, and 
inviting hammocks. 

One of the prettiest points around the place 


is the rose hedge. It was planted twelve years 
ago, between the front part of the lot and the 
back half, and extends from the side porch on 
the west to the lot next, a distance of sixty 


feet. The hedge measures anywhere from six 
to ten feet wide and during the entire summer 
is very beautiful. In June time it is a mass of 
roses. 

In this climate, the common hardy roses had 
to be used, as any thing which needed wrap- 
ping or laying down in the winter was out of 
the question. Every fall all leaves are allowed 
to remain around the bushes, and many 
wheelbarrows of manure and barn litter, are 
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They whom truth and wisdom lead 


Can gather honey from a weed. 
— Cowper. 


heaped up around the roots. In the spring 
well rotted manure is again added, and this is 
all the protection they receive. No rose has 
ever died, and they receive the full sway of 
the north wind all winter. 

In the spring we don a pair of heavy gloves, 
and with a small saw, a knife and pruners, we 
go out and cut out all the old wood. The last 
year’s growth is left, and the new growth 
which appears is enormous. This work is 


ROSE HEDGE AT 


LAZY LAWN 


very severe, for one is bound to become 
scratched or torn, but it is never neglected 
any more than trimming the raspberry bushes. 

In May, hellebore is dusted on all the bushes 
early in the morning. I never wait until I see 
slugs at work, but the poison is given before- 
hand and heads them off. Ifthe spring is dry 
the hedge needs watering. 

The hedge is on top of a small terrace facing 
east, and the drainage of course is perfect. 


1 Ha 
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The soil is heavy loam, and as I have stated 
heavily enriched. 

The roses composing this hedge are the old 
favorites, blush roses, which grow to about 
five feet; the cinnamon roses, which grow 
fifteen if allowed to, and I never saw such big 
roses of this old fashioned rose, as on these 
bushes; a few of the very prickly but beauti- 
ful hardy yellow roses, and a sweet briar. 
There is also a damask rose among the num- 
ber, but I have never been able to get a hardy 
white rose for the hedge.* 

If the season is wet, the rose supply is enor- 
mous. If dry, the buds are apt to blast and 
be immature. The picture was taken unfor- 
tunately late in the season when the glory of 
roses was gone. But even without the bloom 
it is a very lovely arrangement for June’s 
favorites. GEORGINA G. SMITH. 


oe 
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BEGONIA SEMPERFLORENS AS A 
BEDDING PLANT. 


From the fact that Begonia semperflorens 
and its varieties are but little employed as 
bedding plants either in private places or in 
parks or other public grounds, and, 
also that dealers do not give these 
plants very great prominence or at 
least the prominence they deserve, it 
must be inferred that their capabili- 
ties for {the purpose mentioned are 
not well understood or appreciated. 
Yet of all the low growing, flowering 
plants that are used for summer bed- 
ding there is none more valuable for 
the purpose than B, semperflorens 
and its varieties. The low growth of 
the plants,the handsome foliage, and 
the showy flowers standing well 
above it, and freely and contin- 
uously produced, all contribute to 
make this plant an ideal one for bed- 
ding. Young plants set in the spring 
or at the commencement of summer 


make a rapid growth and soon form well- 


branched plants that commence to bloom 
without delay, and continue a fine display 
throughout the season. The leaves of B. 
semperflorens and its varieties curl in the 
lobes, more or less, giving them a somewhat 
hooded form, and the foliage when exposed 


* Madame Plantier is a handsome white summer rose, 
very hardy and makes an excellent hedge. Rosa rugosa 
alba, is another hardy white rose that is well adapted to 
hedge purposes. The flower is single and bloomsare pro- 
duced all through the summer season.—ED., 


to the sun takes on a reddish or reddish- 
purple, sometimes almost black, shining, met- 
allic hue which gives to a bed of these plants 
a very handsome appearance. The specimen 
of vernon, the reddish-flowered variety fig- 
ured in the colored plate of this month, was 
sketched from a plant growing in full sun- 
shine in the bed represented on the engraving 
on this page; the others on the plate were 
made from plants growing on a little border 
by the side of the house and almost wholly 
shaded from the sun, consequently their leaves 
are green. No plant is able better to bear 
the summer sun, not even the scarlet gera- 
anium which is so universally employed for 
bedding. The white flowered form is sup- 
posed to be the true B. semperflorens, while 
the others are varieties. The plants can be 
raised by cuttings and from seed. Gardeners 
usually prefer the seedling plants, as being 
more vigorous than those from cuttings, and 
the seedlings come very true. The seed 
should be sown in January, or not later than 
the first of February, in the greenhouse. A 
shallow plant pan, well drained, should be 
filled with about an inch and a half of light 


BED OF BEGONIA VERNON 


soil and the top made smooth and firm, and 
on this sow the fine seeds as thinly as possible 
and press down with a smooth block, but do 
not cover with soil. Place a pane of glass 
over and set the pan away in a dark corner 
until the seeds start and then bring to the 
light. If the soil shows indications of becom- 
ing dry setthe pan in a dish of water, letting 
the moisture soak upwards to the surface. 
The pane of glass should not cover the pan 
entirely, but a little space should be left for 
air, and the glass should be turned over every 
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morning to dry offthe moisture on the under 
side, for there is danger that the little plants 
may damp off without this precaution. As 
soon as the plants can be handled, they should 
be transplanted into a flat or shallow box, 
placing them about three-quarters of an inch 
apart. In handling such little plants garden- 
ers use a very small pair of wooden pincers, 
something in form of a clothes-pin which 
they make with a pocket knife. With the 
pincers they take up each plant separately 
with a little soil and transfer it to its new 
quarters. As the seedlings grow they should 
again be transplanted, and this may be done 
to advantage altogether three or four times, 
each time allowing the plants more room. If 
properly cared for, they will be strong and 
ready to push into rapid growth as soon as 
planted out, at spring bedding time. 

If plants are to be raised from cuttings the 
old plants should be cut back and a new 
growth started,and the cuttings be made from 
the tender new shoots. Cuttings made from 
the old growth ofthe plants will not root read- 
ily. Young cuttings on a bed of sand will root 
in two or three weeks. The young plants 
whether from seeds or cuttings should in 
spring be placed for a time in a spent hot bed 
or a cold frame to continue their growth and 
to properly harden them off for their final 
planting. 

Vernon makes a handsome bed of itself, and 
the rose colored and white flowered plants 
will make a fine bed, using the white for the 
border and the rose color for the center. Other 
combinations may also be made toadvantage. 


6 
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THE SCRAPING OF ‘TREES. 

Now and then I hear that a man who calls 
himself “ The Cornell Tree Pruner,” or some- 
thing of the kind, is scraping all the outer bark 
from fruit and shade trees. No person is 
authorized to use the name of Cornell Uni- 
versity to advertise his abilities as a tree pruner 
or tree doctor. 

The question is constantly arising as to 
whether trees should be scraped of their outer 
bark. This outer bark is dead tissue, but it 
may serve as a protection to the tree. The 
-teatures of this outer bark are also character- 
istic of the different kinds of trees and con- 
tribute no small part to their beauty and inter- 
est. I certainly should never scrape the bark 
from trees which are grown for ornament, 
unless there were some particular reason for 


it. This particular reason might arise when 
there were a serious incursion of some insect 
which finds a harbor underneath the bark, or 
when some species of body-blight attacks a 
tree and it is necessary to remove the bark in 
order to get at the difficulty. These are spe- 
cial and comparatively rare cases, ‘however. 
Certainly the general rule is to leave the bark 
on all ornamental and shade trees. To take 
it off does no good, and it robs them of very 
much of their characteristic beauty. 

In case of orchard trees, it is often advisa- 
ble to take off the hanging bark in order to 
destroy the harboring places of codlin-moth 
and other insects. Even in that case, I should 
not scrape down to the light colored or inner 
bark, but take off merely the rough, loose exte- 
rior. Orchard trees, not being grown for 
ornament, often present a more kempt and 
tidy appearance if the old bark is removed. 
It is to be remembered that the ideals which 
underlie the care of fruit trees may not obtain 
with ornamental trees. 

I have understood that this itinerant tree 
pruner asserts that he is able to destroy the 
pear blight by dusting some material on the 
trees which he has scraped. It is only neces- 
sary to say that little need be expected from 
such treatment. 

It is often asked what one shall do for 
“moss” on trees. On old and rough bark, 
moss does no harm, and it often adds a dis- 
tinct charm to shade and ornamental trees. 
On young trees or young bark, the moss gen- 
erally indicates lack of vigor and vitality in 
the tree. The remedy is to make the tree 
more vigorous by tillage, enriching the soil, 
pruning, spraying, and other means. Taking off 
the moss is little more than the treatment of 
a symptom; yet the moss should be removed, 
for in removing it the bark will be made more 
flexible to allow of the expansion of thetrunk, 
and the tree—if it is a fruit tree—will have 
a more tidy appearance. The moss may 
be scraped off lightly. It is also readily killed 
by a spraying with Bordeaux mixture. I be- 
lieve that part of the good of spraying lies in 
the softening of the bark; this was undoubt- 
edly one value ofthe old practice of scrubbing 
trees with soap or lye. Stunted trees become 
hide-bound and cannot swell with new growth. 
Any treatment which softens the bark will 
tend to alleviate this condition ; but other good 
treatment must be given at the same time. 

L. H. BAILEY. 

Cornell University. 
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PEARS FOR PROFIT. 

The Anjou pear is very remarkable in one 
respect, and that is its regularity of bearing. 
Few, if any other varieties bear so continu- 
ously year after year, and always a large or at 
least a satisfactory crop. Of course it is neces- 
sary to keep the soil well fertilized when there 
isso constant a drain upon it. We have under 
observation two lots or plantations of these 
trees, the principal one being that of Ellwan- 
ger & Barry, the trees of which are worked on 
the quince stock. These trees, always well 
cared for in every respect, bear fine crops of 
handsome specimens which are carefully 
picked and stored in a fruit house until in 
proper condition to be placed on the market, 
when they are wrapped, each fruit separately, 
in manila paper, bearing the grower’s trade- 
mark and carefully packed in boxes holding 
about fifty fruits each, and sent to the New 
York or Boston market. In these markets 
they appear so regularly each season in time 
for the Thanksgiving trade, and are now so 
well known, that their appearance is expected 
at the proper time as much so as the arrival 
of the first peaches or the first California 
oranges, and they always sell at satisfactory 
prices. 

The other lot of this variety referred to 
consists of a number of standard trees in a 
city yard and which stand in the grass and 
receive neither fertilizers or cultivation, yet 
these trees regularly bear heavy crops. The 
fruits are not so large, though of fair size, nor 
so smooth as those from the dwarf trees, but 
they are a source of much gratification to the 
owner. 

It is not improbable that these trees, left 
to themselves, as they are, may sooner become 
unprofitable than the others. Fruit trees 
always should be given a piece of ground by 
themselves, when this can be done, and be 
given good cultivation as much as any other 
crop. The question was asked the writer a 
short time since what variety or varieties of 
pears would be desirable to be planted here 
in Western New York fora market crop. It 
is a hard question to answer. The commis- 
sion dealers here say that the Bartlett is 
always in demand, good stock bringing good 
prices, and there is never enough of it. Those 
who have had experience says there is more 
money in the Keiffer than any other, and 
that if properly handled and ripened it is a 
desirable fruit. 

Mr. David K. Bell, an experienced pear 


grower in this neighborhood, and who read a 
paper on “ Pear Culture for Profit,” at the 
Western New York Horticultural Society, in 
January of last year, expressed himself in 


regard to varieties in this manner: 


“The following are to be preferred for a commercial 
orchard: As Standards, Clapps Favorite, Bartlet, Seckel, 
Sheldon, Bosc, Clairgeau, Anjou and Winter Nelis. On 
the quince, Howell, Superfin, Duchess and Anjou. I will 
add Keiffer to the former list although it isnot a tavorite of 
mine, the quality being not, in my experience, as good as 
the others I have mentioned.”’ 

All things considered it is probably best 
that the commercial pear grower should not 
confine himself to a single variety, although it 
is a fact that better prices can usually be 
obtained for a lot of one variety than a lot 
consisting of a number of different kinds in 
small quantities. It is then a practical question, 
what is the smallest number of trees of one 
variety that should be planted with a reason- 
able expectation that their produce should be 
enough to market to advantage ; who can give 
this advice? 

apt 


YOUNG CONIFERS. 


If evergreens are used or planted as single 
plants on lawns the arbor vitzas, retinisporas, 
junipers, cypress and yews ought to be pro- 
tected in winter, not so much on account of 
the cold as against the rays of the winter sun, 
and especially while the plants are of small 
size. They will then not show any discolora- 
tion during the spring and early summer, but 
keep their color and, not only that, they will 
grow better, too. The best material for pro- 
tection I have found yet, and alwaysused with 
good results, consists of hemlock branches. 
Take some stakes and drive down around 
the plants, three or four are enough for a small 
plant. Leave them a little higher than the 
plant, and tie them together at the top, and 
gO once around the stakes with strings 
about in the middle, then tie the hemlock 
branches to the sticks all around the ever- 
green, and it will make a good protection 
and is not objectionable to the eye. If prop- 
erly done, this protection will stay on all.win- 
ter against any kind of weather, and prevents 
the snow from breaking the twigs. 

Max BUEHLER. 
* 

PANDANUS UTILIs and P. veitchii, or Screw 
Pines, are beautiful plants for house culture, 
rivaling palms. They will grow under the 
most adverse conditions, and are truly treas- 
ures, 
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THE BABY PRIMROSE. 


On the first sight of Primula 
Forbesii, or Baby Primrose, the 
impression was not favorable. 
The plants were small, and so 
were the blossoms. The 
thought was, that those who 
liked miniature editions would 
undoubtedly be pleased with 
the Baby Primrose, but I never 
did like such little plants. In 
my hasty conclusion I did not 
make allowance for the fact 
that babies grow. 

Now, after seeing some older, 
well-grown plants, I want to 
atone for the injustice and say 
that I think the Baby Primrose 
is charming. The leaves are 
clustered around the base of the 
plant; the blossoms are borne 
on slender stems and arranged 
in whorls around the stalk. 
The first blossoms open when 
the flower stem is but two or 
three inches high. 

When the flowers in the first 
whorl have opened another 
whorl starts from the center of 
the first, each bearing at least 
ten or twelve blossoms. Soon 
another whorl starts, making 
three around the flower stem 
about two inches apart, and 
sometimes a fourth one 
appears. The flowering stem 
reaches a height of at least 
twelve inches. 

The blossoms are small, not 
more than half an inch across, 
rosy-lilac in color, with a pale, 
yellow center. The calyx is 
covered with a delicate bloom 
or meal which sometimes ex- 
tends down the flower stalk. The abundance 
of blossoms, their delicate coloring and dainti- 
ness, make the plant very attractive, and it isa 
constant bloomer, doing well with ordinary 
house culture, only, it should not be kept too 
warm, The great number of blossoms pro- 
duced on even small plants is wonderful, this 
species of Primula surpassing all others inthat 
respect, so far as our knowledge extends. It 
can be raised from seed, and is said to bloom 
in three weeks from time of sowing, but I would 
advise getting plants already started. F. B. 
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THE BABY PRIMROSE 


SPIRAEA ANTONY WA'TERER. 


The Spirza Antony Waterer has proved a 


valuable introduction. The plants begin to 
bloom when only a few inches high and con- 
tinue flowering all the summer and fall. Some 
specimens grown on sandy soil did not appear 
to have suffered during the severe drouth 
the past summer, but were covered with a 
mass of pretty crimson flowers. Being of low 
growth it is admirably adapted for a border 
plant. F. B. 
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WIRE FOR TRAINING LIMA BEANS. 

For the past nine years I have raised Lima 
beans in my garden and for two years past 
have used wire in place of bean poles, and I 
wish to say that any one having once used 
wire will never go back to the old system. On 
the south side of an old building I have set 
some cedar posts, ten feet or more above 
ground, and about thirty feet from the build- 
ing. On these posts have been spiked some 
2x4 scantling; some heavy screw hooks are 
fastened to the building and to the hooks I 
fasten a heavy single wire (or double if pre- 
ferred) and run the same to the 2x4 for an 
‘overhead wire. I have my hills all boxed in 
with six-inch strips of lumber, and drive a plug 
or short stake in the center of each hill, and 
then fasten to the stake wire, such 
as stove men use for wiring stove 
pipe, and fasten the same to the 
overhead wire. In a wind storm 
beans receive less punishment 
than when poles are used and no 
wire has ever brokenastem. The 
soil here is sandy, and by boxing 
the hills and using water freely I 
can force the growth and kave 
early beans. King ofthe Garden 
Limas have matured here with me 
in Michigan as early as the 31st of 
July. 

It occurred to me that the 
readers of the MAGAZINE might 
be interested in this matter, as a 
better way than the old style. 
The vertical wires that I have 
used for two season I expect to 
use again, and the cost is much less than 
poles and more satisfactory. I think my 
vines have grown in favorable weather not less 
than six inches in a single day. I send a 
kodak picture of a portion of my garden as 
above described. HENRY G. BIGELow. 
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SWEET PEAS PLANTED IN FALL. 


For several years I have planted sweet peas 
early in the spring, but they have not done 
very well, drying up betore blooming much 
owing, I suppose, to the soil which is a sandy 
loam. 

Last year I planted them about December 
Ist just as it froze up for the winter, having to 
take off the frozen crust so as to plant them. 

I planted two rows about six inches apart 
and about same depth from surface of ground 


but covered with earth only about three 
inches, then put in leaves to fill the space left, 
and covered with a board to keep them there. 

Early in the spring the board and leaves 
were removed and the peas found to be 
already showing. As they grew the earth 
was pulled into the trench until it was nearly 
full. 

Wire netting was fastened between the rows 
and when the plants were about six inches 
high the ground was mulched between and 
close up to them, and the vines did splen- 
didly. 

They were in bloom several weeks before 
others planted in spring, and continued to 
furnish an abundance of flowers until mid- 
summer, when, owing to our very dry season, 


LIMA BEANS 
TRAINED TO UPRIGHT WIRES 


I was not able to save them by watering. The 
varieties were Blanche Burpee ‘and the Invin- 
cible Mixture, the latter of which is correctly 


named. Ay cet VES 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 
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SYMPHORICARPOS RACEMOSA, 

THE QUESTION is often asked: “ What plant 
will grow under trees?” One shrub that will 
grow under such adverse conditions is Sym: 
phoricarpos racemosa, or Snow Berry. It will 
not only flourish under trees and in poor soil, 
but will also grow luxuriantly on hillsides or 
on the slopes of terraces. The hlossoms are 
pink in color, very small and inconspicuous, 
but the berries are showy and a well grown 
bush with drooping branches js very orna- 
mental. The snow-white berries will remain 
perfect nearly all winter. Fe eB: 
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THE STERNS APPLE. 


A very handsome seedling apple was exhib- 
ited last fall at the New York State Fair. The 
originator is Mr. C. L. Sterns of North Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Ina letter tous Mr. Sterns says:—Some 
fifteen or sixteen years ago I planted some 
seeds of Spitzenburg, and this seedling looked 
so vigorous that I let it grow until it came into 
bearing; it is a very hardy tree and a vigor- 
ous grower. The fruit is much larger and 
flatter in shape than the Spitzenburg, 
and brighter in color, being generally 
overspread with red; it has a Spitzen- 


THE STERNS APPLE 


burg flavor, and I have kept some of the 
fruit until the following May. It has always 
taken a prize whenever exhibited. It has 
been shown eight times. The tree is now 
about eight inches through the trunk, and it 
bore three or four barrels this year. Last 
year it did not have somany. I picked out 
thirty apples each measuring twelve and a 
half inches around. 

As the engraving shows, the apple is very 
regular in form, smooth, flattened, stem short, 
in a deep and somewhat russeted cavity. 
Basin shallow or of medium depth, smooth 
and regular, calyx small, closed. The ex- 
posed surface is almost or quite overspread 
with bright carmine and stripes and splashes 
of a shade darker in color, and interspersed 
with numerous small white dots in the center 
of each of which is a minute dark point or 


spot. A handsome, showy fruit. Mr. Sterns 
says of the apples that “they ripened up this 
year much earlier than commonly, as all of my 
apples have, on account of the dry weather.” 
The fruit is sub-acid, of mild flavor, and 
usually in its best condition from Decem- 
ber to March. 
sa 
HEMEROCALLIS AURANTIACA MAJOR. 


A contributor to the Garden says of this 
plant: It may be welcome news to not a few 
who have invested in this first-class perennial 
to know that it promises to be a good doer, if 
not quite so free assome other kinds in its. 
mode of increase. The slow- 
ness of growth is, I take it, 
rather a gain than otherwise, 
as the plant willin no sense be 
sufficiently prolific to become a 
weed for a long time to come. 
The rapid increase such as H. 

Kwanso, H. fulva and others is 
| such that constant reduction of 
| the clumps or replanting is a 
| necessity in light soils. The 
| heavier soils are capable of 
providing more food for the 
plant for a longer period, and 
in this way the flower does not 
suffer. The above plant, while 
possessing a good constitution, 
will be found quite at home in 
a fairly heavy soil, and perhaps 
not less so for the time being 
in lighter ones as well. Per- 
haps in growth this fine subject 
more nearly resembles H. dis- 
ticha than any other, save,of course, the typical 
H. aurantiaca, of which so little unfortunately is 
known. Not in habit merely, but in the pro- 
gress of its growth is it like this kind, and is 
therefore less abundantly tufted than all else, 
and quite distinct in its well-arching leaves. 
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IT IS THE practice in some parts of the coun- 
try to cultivate the roadsides, even planting 
crops close up to the beaten track. This may 
be all right for a year or so, to get the land 
free from weeds and seeded down to grass, 
but crops of potatoes and beans are not orna- 
mental, and we confess that we would much 
rather ride along a road bordered by golden 
rod and asters, with fences and walls covered 
with trailing vines. Isn’t there a 
medium ? 


happy 
Hey 3 
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THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. 


HE illustrations of Christmas Rose here 
presented are from a plant growing on 
the lawn of Mr. H. C. Phillips in this city. 
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THE CHRISTMAS ROSE 


The flower stems spring directly from the 
root, the buds are delicately tinted with pink on 
the outside when they first appear, but the 
full-blown flowers are pure white, changing to 
a pale green tint as they grow older, and re- 
maining a long time on the stem. The blos- 
soms are from two to three inches across, with 
a large number of yellow stamens. The con- 
trast of the pure white flowers with the dark 
evergreen leaves is very fine. 

A well-established plant will throw up a 
great many flower stalks in succession, thus 
lengthening the season of flowering. 

Ordinarily the Christmas Rose in this clim- 
ate does not begin blossoming until winter, 
but this year the first flowers appeared early 
in October on the plant which was photo- 
graphed for our illustration, and this morn- 
ing, December 4th, buds and blossoms were 


picked under the snow. The leaves and 
stems were stiff and brittle with frost, and 
the buds and blossoms glistened with the 
snow crystals, but the flowers which were cut 
and taken into the house came out fresh from 
their icy covering and will remain in good con- 
dition for a week or two if kept in a cool room. 
We have known of flowers and buds being 
picked fresh under several inches of snow 
in mid-winter, and a little sunshine at Christ- 
mas time is sure to reveal] the dainty appear- 
ing, but really sturdy blossoms, smiling as if 
they enjoyed blooming in the winter. F. B. 
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ASPARAGUS CULTURE. 


Asparagus is one of those garden vegeta-. 
bles which are always of interest, both to the 
private grower and the market gardener. A 
brief statement of the principal points in its 
culture is appropriate at this season when 
many are planning for new plantings the 
coming spring. Not many years since the 
preparation of a piece of ground for raising 
asparagus, what with extra deep spading or 
trenching and filling the ground with a great 
amount of manure and bones, was considered 
a formidable undertaking, and consequently 
but small beds of the plant were cultvated; 
and the produce was considered as a luxury 
rather than a staple culinary vegetable. The 
more rational and simpler treatment that 
has since prevailed has caused the cultivation 
of this healthful vegetable to be greatly ex- 
tended. Notwithstanding, but few private 
gardens ofsuburban residents, and innumera- 
bly fewer of farm or country dwellers, pro- 
duce the crop, and the large markets demand 
a greater supply than they receive, 

The different varieties in cultivation under 
different names are all of the same species, 
the differences in character being the result of 
peculiar soils and culture, and breeding and 
selection. With good culture one may be 
sure of good results with any of them. Plants 
are easily raised from seeds and those who so 
desire can produce their own plants by sow- 
ing the seeds early in spring in a piece of free, 
friable rich soil, sowing the seeds in drills 
about an inch and a half in depth and the rows 
fifteen or eighteen inches apart. Sow the 
seeds thinly, an inch or two apart, and 
to get strong plants about half of the plants 
should be thinned out, or so they will stand 
two or three inches apart. Hoe or cultivate 
and keep the ground clean through the season. 


GLEANINGS 


Good one year old plants of one’s own 
raising are, on the whole, the most desirable 
for planting out. But if one buys plants, and 
especially if they have to be brought from a 
distance, experience has shown that strong 
two year plants are more reliable than younger 
ones. 

A light soil will produce a crop earlier in 
the season than a heavy one, and the market 
grower should, if possible, avail himself of 
this fact. However, any good garden soil if 
properly cultivated will produce good aspara- 
gus. Inthe case of a market gardener intend- 


ing to plant a considerable area he should 
select ground that has been under clean culti- 
vation and that is free from weeds and weed 
seeds. In the fall preceding planting the land 
can be plowed deep and left ina rough state 
during winter. Early in spring or as soon as 
the ground isin suitable condition to work, 
give a heavy dressing of old, well-rotted stable 
manure and plow it in. Harrow the surface 
until it is smooth and fine. Then with a plow 
open furrows through the plot of ground 
about four feet apart. On sandy soils the dis- 
tance may be greater and on heavy lands 
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somewhat less. The furrows should be opened 
to a depth of at least nine inches. In the 
bottom of the furrow the plants are to be set 
from three to four feet apart. It is best to 
take some pains in setting the plants, and the 
best cultivators draw up a little mound of soil 
with the hand and set the plant on it, spread- 
ing out the rootsin all directions. Then draw 
on a little soil, enough to hold the plant in 
place. Afterwards a portion of the soil on 
each side of the row that was thrown out in 
making the furrow can be turned in by means 
of a one-horse plow from which the mold- 


HELLEBORUS NIGER 
OR CHRISTMAS ROSE 


board has been removed. The plants are 
to be set so that the crown shall be from four 
to six inches below the level surface. In light 
soil a deeper covering is desirable than in 
heavier ground. Careful cultivation is to be 
given the plants and the ground kept entirely 
clean. In making small garden beds the work 
can be done with spade and hoe. In the gar- 
den it is a good plan to make narrow beds five 
feet wide, allowing a space of two feet between 
the beds for a walk ; the rows to run length- 
wise of these beds, two feet apart, three rows 
to a bed, the outer rows one foot from the 
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margin. As many of these narrow beds as 
may be needed can be made side by side. By 
preference they should run north and south, 
and in Jarge plantations it is desirable that 
the rows should run north and south, so that 
the plants may receive the sun on each side; 
when running east and west they shade each 
other too much. 

An asparagus plantation should be supplied 
annually with well-rotted stable manure or 
mineral fertilizers distributed in furrows run 
each side of a row. The application of 
stable manure, ground bone, bone meal, acid 
phosphate and muriate or sulphate of potash 
can be made to best advantage early in the 
spring before growth starts. Nitrate of soda 
is an excellent fertilizer for asparagus and it 
has been found best to apply it at three differ- 
ent times during the season, early or in March 
and again in May, and finally after the crop 
has been gathered. No shoots are to be cut 
for use or market until the spring of the 
second year, and then only the strongest 
spears are to be cut. 

#% 


PHRYNIUM VARIEGATUM. 


This plant which lately has come somewhat 
prominently before the public in this country 
for its decorative purposes, has its cultural 
treatment described hy,a correspondent of 
the Gardeners’? Chronicle : 


This plant when properly grown isa great addition to 
the store or greenhouse, and for decorating or exhibition 
purposes, the creamy white and green leaves having a very 
effective appearance. To obtain good results this plant 
should be treated as follows: The plants should be 
rested in an intermediate-housein the winter, but not 
allowed to get entirely dry at the roots, but affording water 
occasionally. In the early spring they should be brought 
into the store, and when they have started well the soil 
should be shaken from the roots, which should be divided, 
each piece being planted in a three-inch flower pot, using 
a compost of fibrous loam two parts, peat one part, leaf- 
mold and sand one part. Having potted the divisions, 
place them in the propagating case, applying shade till 
they are established, then stand them on the stage. The 
first leaves that are made in this size of pot will be green 
and may be left alone or cut down, when in the latter case 
the plants break from the bottom, the growth sent up will 
be well colored, and the habit dwarfer than when the first 
growths are left. The plants should then be potted into 
five-inch pots in the same kind of compost, using it ina 
rough state, with the addition of a small quantity of rotten 
manure, pressing the soil moderately firm, and placing 
them in the store. The plants must now be syringed two 
or three times a day, otherwise red-spider may spoil them, 
Ifan attack of red-spider is severe, the better plan is to 
sponge the foliage. A slight amount of shade during 
sunny weather is desirable, and on no account should the 
plants be allowed to get intoa starved condition. If big 
plants are required, three or four may be placed in large 
pots or pans, and in a short time they will make a nice 
specimen for placing in the cool conservatory during the 
summer months, 


STRUCTURE OF THE CUCUMBER. 

The strange growth of cucumber shown on 
this page is a reduced form of an illustration 
published in the Gardeners’ Chronicle. The 


ABNORMAL GROWTH OF THE CUCUMBER 


lesson that it teaches is in relation to the real 
character of the cucumber fruit. The follow- 
ing is the essential portion ot the note that 
appears in the journal named in reference to 
the engraving: “Itis now generally admitted 
that the outer portion of the truit belongs to- 
the axis ; that it is, in fact, a dilatation or swell- 
ing of the flower-bearing branch surrounding 
and partly incorporated with the carpels. 
This view is confirmed by the curious speci- 
men forwarded to us, by the courtesy of the 
Director at Kew, from Dr. Groen of Windsor. 
The two long-stalked leaves must necessarily 
arise from a branch. In the specimen before 
us the sepals have also assumed the form and 
consistence of leaves.” 
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THE LEOPARD PLANT. 


The Leopard plant Farfugium grande is 
very closely allied to the coltsfoot Tussilago 
farfara and is of the same tribe (Liguliflorz) 
of the great Composite family as the dande- 
lion. I have the impression that it is found 
wild in the swamps of Austria,* but cannot 
verity it. Ifso it ought to have some hardiness, 
the roots at least. LD) em 

* 


AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII makes a very pretty 
trailing vine for window boxes and baskets. 
The leaves are smaller than when the vine is 
grown out of doors, and it is very delicate and 
pretty. 


* This plant is a native of Japan. Exactly how hardy it 
is has not been precisely determined. The catalogues 
place it among tender plants which is probably correct for 
all cold climates.—Ep. 
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Nearer to the river’s trembling edge 

There grew broad flag flowers, purple, prankt with white, 
And starry river-buds among the sedze, 

And floating water lilies, broad and bright. 


Plan for planting. 

Sow maurandyas now. 

Sandy soil suits abutilons. 

Is your garden well drained? 

The unthrifty plant is a nuisance. 

Raise verbenas from seeds, not slips. 

Tree and flower catalogues are educators. 

“Little Cheerful ” stands for-the cigar plant. 

A lighted lamp may save plants from frost- 
bites. 

The studious gardener is the successful: gar 
wenere > 

One plant you can hardly over water: A 
blooming hyacinth. 

A paper night-cap may prevent a destruc- 
tive “cold” to a plant some severe night. 

Lettuce in frames needs plenty of air when- 
ever the temperature is at the thawing point 
or above. 

The study of insect life should be taken up 
as an adjunct by every progressive amateur 
gardener. It is a delightful study. 

Blanching celery in the fumes of sulphur 
may do to talk about, but that’s about all. A 
soil-blanch excels all others. It adds crispness 
not increased toughness. 

If pot-plant growth is sluggish do not add 
more water to the soil where water is not 


needed. Remember that ailing plants require - 


but little water; to apply more than is taken 
up or evaporated, is to make the soil less con- 
genial to the plants, and that when their con- 
dition calls for encouragement rather than 
added drawbacks. 

Double glazing of greenhouses, hotbed sash, 
etc., a craze of a few years ago, has now been 
weighed and found wanting. Theoretically 
it would seem to be all right and favorable to 
warmth. In practice it‘is disappointing, for 
the reason that two thicknesses of glass per- 
ceptibly retard the light and prevent the 
rapid melting of snow and frost. A worse 
feature than any other is that in time dust 
and dirt find their way between the glass and 
cut off the sun at a period when every ray of 
light is needed. 


Bones for fertilizer. A letter from a reader 


—Shelley. 


asks how bones can be utilized for plant food 
when one has no bone-mill to grind them. A 
good way is to crack them with a sledge ham- 
mer and then at garden-making time drop the 
pieces to the bottom of the successive trenches 
made in spading in land prepared for aspara- 
gus, fruit and Jong-rooted growths generally. 
Or if the plow is used scatter some pieces of 
bone in the bottom of the furrow. In this way 
the effect of the bones will not be very active 
but will continue for a long time. 


In tree pruning it is a decided gain for the 
future tree value to paint all scars left by the 
saw above an inch across. With continued 
painting the scar will,if not more than four 
inches across, and providing the tree is 
thrifty, in time be covered with new bark, 
each year’s layer of new growth adding to the 
preceding one. If the painting is neglected 
moisture and decay will set in, causing hollow- 
ness. New bark cannot close over a cavity 
resulting from an unattended scar, as it can 
over a smooth firm scar-surface when painted. 


Currants for market. A neighbor of the 
writer’s has for some time past grown about 
a ton of currants yearly for market and has 
found them more reliable than any other fruit 
and as profitable also. Of course, he had to 
combat worms every year, but with a little 
systematic treatment they were easily over- 
come with hellebore. This plantation was 
set in rows four by five feet apart, and 
cultivation is done in both directions, being 
absolutely clean. His soil is mainly a deep 
mellow clay loam, but a small patch begun 
in lighter soil seems to do equally well. 
We would, however, not recommend a very 
dry sand for raising this crop for market. The 
grower referred to does not believe in keep- 
ing up his currant plantation indefinitely ; 
after it has continued eight or ten years he 
gives it up, having a young plantation coming 
on elsewhere, in the meantime. That is one 
secret of successful currant culture either for 
market or home use. If householders would 
profit by it in cultivating a table supply less 
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would be heard of currants running out. If 
bushes are too old, no matter how much 
manure or how much labor may be put on the 
crop, the fruit will lack in size and quality, 
compared with that from younger plants. 

Flower missions. One of the sweet offices 
of flowers is that of giving comfort and cheer 
to the sick. It is indeed well worth the while 
to grow beautiful flowers, especially in the 
winter, and then send them to the sick. A 
large bouquet need not be given in order to 
gratify the receiver; in most cases a single 
truss of geraniums, for instance, with one or 
two leaves, or else a few carnations or a rose- 
bud will give immeasurable delight. If more 
flowers can be sent let them be loose, so that 
they can be separately handled. A single 
spray may be held without tiring the patient 
where a good-sized bouquet made up into one 
bunch could not be held. 

Liquid manure. One reason why liquid 
manure is so much advocated is its genuine 
efficacy. This is a good time to speak of the 
matter for the reason that the blooming sea- 
son of pot hyacinths and other bulbs is at 
hand, and these are much benefited by fre- 
quent doses of liquid manure. A convenient 
form to apply it is to take a three-inch flower 
pot full of cow manure and mix it in a 
large garden can of water. Dilute this by the 
same amount of fresh water and apply twice 
a week. An ounce of nitrate of soda dis- 
solved in four gallons of water is said to be a 
quick and good liquid stimulant for bulbs, 
but for this the writer cannot vouch by per- 
sonal experience. In applying liquid to bulbs 
the time to begin is when the pots are filled 
with roots and flower spikes are visible. 

Seeds of peaches, walnuts, acorns, and the 
like, should be in the soil now. If the planting 
was neglected in the fall, that treatment may 
be approximated by burying them at this time 
in moist earth packed close to the seeds, and 
after keeping the boxes ina cool cellar for 
another month put them out where frost will 
moderately penetrate the soil. In the spring 
they should be planted in rows three or four 
inches deep. Where individual trees of the 
oak or walnut are wanted an excellent way of 
obtaining them is to plant the seed where 
wanted. Keep the soil of the spot tilled, 
driving a stake to indicate the place. At first 
when the seedling comes up the growth may 
seem slow, but several chances to one you 
will have a large tree sooner than if you 
waited and seta tree eight or ten feet in height. 


Leaf rolling. The writer recalls the fre- 
guently expressed wonder of those who meet 
with leaves rolled up to form the case of an 
insect as to how such leaf rolling could have 
been done. Try it with your fingers and it is 
a nice task; how then should a small insect 
prepare such a neatly formed case? It isa 
remarkable mechanical achievement hardly 
less so than the spreading of a spider’s web. 
The growth of the leaf also enters as a factor. 
At first threads are spun by the insect and 
attached at the edges of the young tender 
leaf from side to side. These are drawn tight, 
passing over the body of the larva. More 
threads are added and the drawing up of all 
is increased, while leaf growth goes on, until 
at last the leaf is drawn in around the body 
and converted into a complete roll, the admi- 
ration of all beholders. With circular doors 
added at each end and cemented at the joints, 
it becomes a strong and complete home for 
the chrysalis. 

Fads in flowers. Are we given to fads in 
flowers? Reports come from various floral 
centers of a decided decline in the enthusiasm 
for the chrysanthemum, which a few year’s 
ago seemed to prevail at fever heat. While 
there may be some truth in this, yet we are 
glad for just this recent fad, if so it may be 
termed. The development in this grand 
flower within a few year’s past has been amaz- 
ing; if it required a season of enthusiasm, a 
revival, as religious people say,so much the 
better, inasmuch as great results were achieved. 
But we do not believe that a marked relapse 
in chrysanthemum?’s interest will follow after 
the recent gain of many points. Possibly 
there may be some falling off in the patron- 
age of the flower by ultra-fashionable people, 
but about there it will stop. It is said that 
with the wane of chrysanthemum interest 
that of the violet is on the increase. Good! 
By all means let us have a violet revival; let 
violets be a fad, a raving fad fora period, if 
that will push that noble flower ahead as has 
occurred in the case of chrysanthemums; and 
let the violet fad be followed by others and 
thus keep things lively at a good gait. Inthe 
long run both the public and the art of flori- 
culture will be the gainers. If we must Say 
good bye to the chrysanthemum as a fad, we 
can at least rejoice that the catalogue of this 
glorious flower has made us so much richer 
in the standard varieties that now adorn our - 
collections. 


E. A. Lone. 


PALACES, 


““And there’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace.” 

When we start out this month for a brisk 
walk, we want to have two things about us. 
I’m going to tell you what they are, for I am 
sure you will never guess. First, a pair of 
keen eyes; and second, a small box or basket. 
Funny things to go together, are they not? 

You need the second to carry home what 
the first discovers; and be sure you do not 
bring it back empty. Besides, it is very cold 
work to carry a bunch of twigs, particularly 
when Jack Frost is here, there and everywhere, 
ready to nip at the shortest notice. 

Of course all the larger boys and girls know 
what a cocoon is. The smaller ones may not 
know that it is the case made by the larva to 
contain the pupa. 

I think I hear quite a chorus of children ask- 
ing “What is pupa, what is larva?” To make 
it very clear, let us begin with 

THE EGG. 

This is the first stage in the life of all insects. 
Usually the egg is placed by the mother near 
some food, so that the young may be nour- 
ished till it can take care of itself. Then 
comes 
THE LARVA. 

This is the second stage. The larva is a 
‘worm or caterpillar which hatches from the 
egg. The larva’s business is to eat and grow, 
till it becomes full size; then it stops, and set- 
tles down into 

THE PUPA, 

the third stage in the insect’s life. The pupa 
is very quiet, wrapped up oftenin a case or 
cocoon spun by the larva all about itself. 
Although the pupa is seldom able to move 
about, great changes are going on within, and 
the fourth stage is 

THE ADULT, 

or perfect insect. Almost all adult insects 
have wings. Insects never grow after the 
adult stage,so do not think a small fly may 
grow to be a large one, for it cannot. 

There is a very simple reason for this which 
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Go forth under the open sky and list to 
Natures teachings. 


—Bryant. 


I willtell you. When the perfect insect comes 
forth the wings are full sized, and in such pro- 
portion to the size of the body that they can 
easily bear it in the air. The wings from their 
structure and material cannot increase in size, 
so that to serve their purpose, the body must 
not grow either. 

The. last, or adult stage is generally very 
short. The grown-up insects, that have taken 
so long a time to grow from the egg to the 
larva, from the larva to the pupa, and from the 
pupa to the perfect form, eat little food, and 
live only long enough to lay eggs, so that the 
endless chain may be kept moving. 

To find cocoons you must not be content to 
say, “‘Oh, that is only a leaf,” for the builders 
of these winter homes are so clever that they 
may often deceive you into thinking that a 
cozy silk-lined nest is but a dangling leaf. 
You must fairly touch it to make sure. 

By watching these cocoons we can see the 
perfect insect come out. Although many in- 
sects make cocoons, the most beautiful are 
spun by large caterpillars. In them the pupz 
sleep peacefully, safe and warm like babies in 
their cradles, 

Some ofthese cocoons are very common; the 
Promethea and the Cecropia, and Polyphe- 
mus, belonging to the Giant Silk-worms, may 
be found on bushes by the roadside, in our 
city parks and in the orchard. Even in the 
most crowded city streets there is a chance to 
gather cocoons, if the ailanthus trees grow 
there. On them we may find the dangling 
silken hammock of the ailanthus moth. Take 
your cocoon carefully from the branch or 
twig and lay it in your box. When you get 
home put it in a room that is not too warm 
and wait patiently. During the winter at odd 
times you will hear a rat-tat-tat, and wonder 
where it comes from. It is the pupa letting 
you know that he is alive and lively. 

Look carefully at the pictures of the cocoons 
so you may know them when you see them. 
Do not be surprised if from two cocoons of the 
Promethea moth, that look exactly alike, two 
different mothsappear. One has light reddish 
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wings, and one has wings almost black and 
guite differently marked and shaped. Who 
knows this secret ? 

These moths belong to the order of insects 
called Lepidoptera, a long hard word I know, 
but who is going to find out first what it 
means? 

We are also going to pick today a winter 
bouquet. Keep it in a vase, and look at it 
every week or two. It should look something 
like the one on this page. 

Among the other 
snug warm homes 
in our bunch, you 
will see a cocoon 
hanging from a 
willow twig. It 
was made by the 
larva of the Poly- 
phemus moth. The 
cocoon is woven 
of silk so fine and 
strong that it can 2 
be used in manu- 
facture. It is usu- 
ally encased in a 
leaf, yet this sim- 
ple, orderly-look- 
ing cocoon may be 
a real surprise- 
box, for till the 
spring we cannot 
tell what will come 
out of it. Listen 
why. 

The caterpillar 
which becomes 
the pupa of this 
moth is very gaily 
dressed. As it 
walks about on the 
leaves of forest 
or fruit trees it is 
very showy. A good three inches long, pale 
green in color, and striped with bright yellow 
lines and orange dots, no wonder it is easily 
seen. It has one other distinguishing mark, 
which really makes it a member of our club; 
for on the last section of its body it carries a 
large brown V! 

Among the trees where the caterpillar lives, 
you may chance to see buzzing about, a fly, 
with a yellow body. It is called Ophion 
macrurum, ‘This fly thinks she would like to 
lay an egg, and casting about for some nice 
safe place to put it, spies our friend the cater- 


pillar. “Here” she cries “is a good fat cater 
pillar. Pretty soon she will spin her nest, and 
my little egg will be safe and warm.” Down 
darts Ophion, and lays an egg in caterpillar’s. 
back. Poor caterpillar! She does not know 
what has happened to her, but we may imag- 
ine that she has a “misery in her back!” 

She bustles about and finds a twig to suit 
her, and says to herself, ‘“‘ The winter must be: 
coming on, so I’ll get at my spinning,” and. 
spin she does till both herself and Ophion’s. 

egg are in a soft, 
i warm, yellow silk 
home. But strange 
things take place. 
inside the home. 
Ophion’s egg 
_ hatches intoa live- 
ly worm that eats 
up the caterpillar 
which has _ shel- 
tered it, and not. 
finding its home to. 
its fancy, spins an- 
other, completely 
filling the outer 
one made by our 
green caterpillar. 
Here it snuggles. 
all winter long and 
gnaws its way out: 
in the spring, a 
waspish looking: 
fly, with a yellow 
body, just like its. 
mamma. 

There is another 
Ichneumon fly — 
for Ophion belongs. 
to this family too,. 
—smaller than 
Ophion, that hunts. 
out the caterpillar 
of the Polyphemus moth also. This second: 
fly, though small, lays sometimes as many as 
thirty-five eggs upon one poor caterpillar. So. 
don’t be surprised if, instead of a moth, you 
happen to find one large yellow-bodied insect 
or aperfect swarm of red and black striped, 
wicked looking flies, coming from one cocoon. 

We call this cocoon the choicest treasure in 
our bunch. Beside it are some stems of: 
golden-rod, having on them either one or two 
roundballs. Then therearethose strange look- 
ing cones, picked from the willow, and several. 
different oak-galls. Get enough of each kind. 
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_ SECROPIA COCOON,. 
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so that when you get home you 
may cut one right through the 
centre, with asharp knife. See 
how carefully each little fellow 
has been tucked in by his 
mother. She has put him, too, 
N, where he can get plenty to eat 
\ till he grows up, gets out and 
“My can take care of himself in the 
@ spring. 
wv THE HOTEL. 


We shall find the Pine-cone 
willow galla very strange affair. 
In fact itis a hotel. The little 
fellow it was built for lives of 
course in the best room. But 
he has “guests,” and they all 
live very comfortably together, 
as there is room enough and 
food enough for all. Can any 
one tell me the name of the 
host, of his guests, and how 
they got there? 

You see on one twig a dark, dried-up, 
spongy-looking mass. If you could have 
seen it in its freshness, you would have 
wondered at its beauty. It was a lovely, 
shiny ball, pale green and glistening, and 
dotted with pink points. A little fly caused 
it to grow, to furnish a home and food for 
her children. She is called a gall-fly, and 
should you see her in a collection she would 
be labeled Cynips seminator. Wecan call her 
by her common name of “ wool sower.” 

She chooses a fresh green twig, andin atiny 
hole she makes, puts her eggs. Noone knows 
whether at the same time she puts in a drop 
of poison too, but from some cause or other 
the twig begins to swell and soon the eggs are 
covered by the glistening ball, made by the 
tree, and furnishing food as well as protection. 
If you open one of these sponges you will see 
many seed-like little cases. In these the little 
fly was reared, and out of the opening, as tiny 
as a pin-hole, it flew, to find another twig and 
start its sponge. 

x 

The prettiest fly of all, with banded wings, 
will come from the golden-rod ball. It seems 
impossible that a round white worm should 
turn into so delicate a thing. 

These are only a few of the secrets which 
are revealed to us, when the wind and frost 
have torn away the leaves. 

Who has found any others? 


HOsSHOT. 
Do any of you keep note-books? 
Everybody says “No.” I had 
hoped to hear a “ Yes” or two. 
Begin now, no time is better than the 
bright New Year. 

Write down in your books what you find in 
your walks, and the dates. 

Note carefully when you hear the first birds 
in the spring; what chance visitors you spy 
during these cold winter days. 

Keep your note-books and compare them 
year by year. You will find that the return of 
the birds varies but a few days; that the 
wild flowers come to schedule time, and that 
nature is very seldom behind time, a lesson 
to us. 

Turning over the leaves of my own note- 
book, I find this entry for December 6th, 1899 : 

“ Picked in the garden a white rose, some 
petunias and sweet alyssum ;” quite a summer 
posy for the first week in winter! Since then 
the snow has fallen and going to the edge of 
the woods, I stood perfectly still watching a 
black and white 
creeper getting his 
| lunch up and down 
the trunk of a tree. 
I was dressed in dark 
clothes, the falling 
snow had powdered 
them, and suddenly a 
little brown bird flew 
down and lit for a moment on my coat sleeve. 
He stopped just for a second and discovered 
that he had mistaken me for a tree trunk and 
flew away so quickly that I hardly had time 
to make up my mind that he was a winter 


chippy. 


OPHION, 


x % 
* 

Do not be discouraged if on your first search 
for cocoons you do not find many. Try, try 
again. A little boy of six found, a few days 
ago, the largest Cecropia cocoon I ever saw; 
you can guess how pleased he was. Our 
western volunteers should find some varieties 
which we do not have in the east. Would it 
not be nice to exchange some specimens ? 

* 

Besides these large cocoons of the giant silk 
worms, there are many tiny ones of other moths. 

On elm trees, particularly the young ones, 
you will often find a leaf curled down over a 
twig. Underneath there is a snug little co- 
coon. Watch for the pretty moth that comes 
out. Do you know his name? 
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Be sure to note the January thaw. Look 
under the eves of the barn, or about the straw 
stacks or hay ricks, you may be wonderfully 
surprised to see a lovely butterfly trying its 
wings. They come from the fall-brood of 
caterpillars,and we marvel how such fragile 
things can stand the winter cold. 

We may see a Red Admiral, Vanessa ata- 
lanta, or the Mourning Cloak, Euvanessa anti- 
opa. One of these waifs and strays may live 
several weeks in the house in a warm sunny 
window. Sugar and water is said to be food 
to their taste, but I never succeeded in getting 
one to eat. 

During this same January thaw scrape the 
snow away from the foot of oak and maple 
trees. Here are more treasures to enrich our 
store. How like bronze they look, these quaint 
mummies, rolled in all that is left of the cater- 
pillar fur of their larva, and in the bunch you 
may generally find the caterpillar’s head. I 
have before me a handful of them, which were 
lying under the snow at the foot of a maple 
till I picked them up. They are about an 
inch long, shining brown, the upper part with 
what looks like long ears pressed close to the 
sides. The bottom is ringed and on the very 
tip end is a little point or spike. Sometimes 
you find them standing on end with this spike 
thrust into the ground, but they are generally 
lying patiently on one side waiting for spring. 

These chrysalids (as the pupa is called 
when not enclosed in a cocoon) are of the 
Dryocampa moths. The common name is 
oak moth and maple moth. The maple moth 
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is very pretty; it hasrose colored bands upon 


its wings, and is often called on this account 
rosy-moth. 
paler? 


“Happy new year” to the volunteers; a year 
made bright by gaining for our own many 


‘secrets which before were hid; by making 


many friends among the humblest creatures 
which cross our path, and by “ passing on” to 
others the pleasures which we find ourselves. 


* * 
% 


VICK’S VOLUNTEERS. 


As we announced in November that we 
should this month publish the names of the 
first ten volunteers, we now do so, only there 
are eleven instead of ten. Our Albert when he 
learned of the scheme offered himself as a 
volunteer, so he had a little the start of others. 
Since his father was the general he seemed to 
be quite anxious to enter the service. 


ADDRESS, ’ 


Rochester, N. Y. 

Buck st., Newbury- 
port, Mass. 

60 Evergreen st. 
Providence, R. I. 


NO| DATE. NAME, 


1/Nov. 7|ALBerT F. W. Vick 
2|Nov. 16/V. F. R. Isackson 


3| Nov- 16] Ernest S. REYNOLDS 


4|Nov. 16}OpaL WELCH Ada, Ohio. 
5|Nov. 18|CARRIE SWEARINGEN 715 E. 7th St;, 
Pueblo, Colo. 


6|Nov. 20/ ANNIE S. RoDGERS Red Lake Falls, Minn. 
7|Nov. 20/JoHn L. RopGERs pee as) gs ns 
8|Nov. 20/MaryjortE RODGERS pantie Sy A 
9|Nov. 20}/Epwarp W. Doe Beatrice, Nebr. 
10] Nov. 22) FANNIE FLORENCE TuTTLE|Mankato, Minn. 
t1|Nov. 22|J. WARREN LANE Riverton, N. J, 


The manufacturers of the buttons have 
promised to send them very soon, and as 
quick as they are received they will be mailed 
the Volunteers. 


Our object is to sharpen the eyes, and foster a love for the study and protection of our birds, our wild flowers, and 
all those gifts which Mother Earth lavishes upon us if we know where to seek them. 
We have organized a Club among our young readers to assist them in this Nature Study. For particulars see 


VICK’s VOLUNTEERS in back part of the MAGAZINE, 
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Let me have audience for a word or two. 
—Shakespeare. 


Plant for Name.—Trumpet Creeper.—Seedling 
Aquilegia. 
1.—Will you kindly give a name for the enclosed lily? 


I call the color lavender. My plant had one hundred 
stalks, with from five to ten blooms to a stalk. It stands 


on the north side of the house and has not been moved for 
years. Mrs. J. J. M, asks howto raise trumpet creeper. 
Well, trumpet creeper is an imposing vine, but we regard 
it asa nuisance. We have been trying for ten years to 
eradicate it from the place. It came up in the vegetable 
garden, berry patch, lawn—everywhere, and still comes 
as lusty and smiling as ever. Better try a wistaria. 

2.—I have a box of young Columbine, Aquilegia, plants 
trom seeds planted in July, perhaps five inches high. Will 
they live over winter in the ground, or is it better to leave 
in the cellar? L. J.:E. 

Griggsville, Ill. 

1.—The liliaceous plant is the Blue Funkia, 
Funkia ovata. 
2.—Cover some leaves over the aquilegia 
seedlings and they will probably winter safely. 
 % 
S 


Azalea. 


1.—What is the reason that the buds of the azalea fall 
off, and how to prevent it? 

2.—Can the azalea stand the sun, or must it be placed in 
shady places with plenty of light? 

3.—Which is the best method to force the azalea into 
full bloom ? Verkin Ze 

New Bremen, Ohio. 


1.—Plant is kept too dry, in too warm a 
temperature and air too dry. It should be in 
a room where the temperature does not go 
above 60° and where the air is moist by the 
evaporation of water. When it is watered the 
_ball of soil should be soaked through, then 
leave it until the soil begins to show that it is 
dry. 

2.—The treatment otherwise being right 
the plant may be in sunshine or in shade. 

3.—There should be no attempt to force the 
plant by a high temperature. If the plant is 
properly cared for during summer, autumn 
and early winter it will bloom at its proper 
season. 

¥ % 
* 
Moonvine, Asparagus, Deutzia. 

1.—I bought a moonvine in the spring; planted it accord- 
ing to your directions and in a sunny situation; it did not 
even sprout; it is the third one Ihave tried. Can you tell 
why I have failed ? 

2.—What is the best time to put out asparagus roots, 
spring or fall? 

3.—I also have a deutzia that I bought from your father 
many years ago. It isa strong, healthy bush, but it never 


blooms. Can you tell me why? 
Butler, Pa. Mrs. W.A. L. 


1.—Thereis no reason why a healthy plant of 
moonvine should not grow if planted in the 


spring. The plants were mismanaged in some 
way, either before or after you received them. 

2.—An asparagus bed can be made either 
in fall—October or November—or in spring— 
April or May. 

3.—No, the cause of its non-blooming can- 
not be positively explained—probably a bud 
idiosyncrasy—dating back, no doubt, to the 
time of its propagation. The proper treat- 
ment is to dig it up and throwit away, making 
room for something better. 


* x 
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Dwelling near Water.—Asparagus Sprengeri. 
1—My better halfsays doask an answer in December num- 
ber of that splendid magazine, ‘‘ifa home residence near a 
lake, pond or river is as healthy as a location far away 
from there.”’ 
2.—How shall I treat my Asparagus Sprengeri ? 
Natick, Mass. Mary A. H. 


1.—A residence near water, if the water is 
pure and has some movement—not stagnant— 
is far more healthful for healthy people than 
far away from a body of water. A body of 
pure water is not of itself unhealthful, though 
possibly there may be coincident conditions 
which may render the surrounding locality 
insalubrious. In Western New York people 
commence to assemble themselves in May 
and June for a summer residence along the 
shores of the lakes. Near this city, on the 
shore of Lake Ontario, a summer hospital for 
sick infants is maintained, so that any very 
sick child may be taken there and cared for. 
The wisdom of this provision is manifested 
every summer, and the recovery of children 
from acute diseases after a short residence at 
the lakeside has so often been effected that it 
is the first thought of a parent with a child 
that is very ill to hurry with it to the water 
side. The institution has become very popu- 
lar. We might go on at almost any length in 
detailing the account of the spring and sum- 
mer patronage of the water side, but probably 
what was said in the October issue in regard 
to water-sites for summer residences will be 
questioned by few persons of experience. 

2.—The asparagus in winter should not be 
kept too warm; 60° is enough and it should be 
regularly supplied with water, the plant having 
good drainage. Every day syringe the foli- 
age. This can be done by taking the plant to 
the kitchen sink, using a sprayer or syringe. 
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This is the title of a brief hand- 

Electro-Horti- book written by George S. Hull, 

culture. M. D., Sc. D., Pasadena, Cali- 

fornia. In this little volume 

Dr. Hull reviews the experimental work that has been 

done in the application of electricity in various ways on 

the farm and in the garden. Ina short and popular way he 

notices the application of electricity to plants as affecting 

their growth, also the effect of electric light upon vegeta- 

tion, and finally shows the possibility of electricity as a 

motive power for farm and garden and for other purposes. 

The publication is intended to be interesting and sugges- 

tive rather than useful, 

Eels 


The secretary of this society, 

Western New York Mr. John Hall, says: Our pro- 

Horticultural gram for the 45th annual meet- 

Society. ing will be more practical than 

ever. It is proposed to have 

fewer papers and still more discussions than in previous 

years. Prospects good for a large meeting. Date, Jan. 24 

and 25, Common Council Chamber. Railroad arrange- 

ments and reduced fares as usual. Papers will be short, 

crisp, practical. Prof. M. V. Slingerland will have lantern 

slides in connection with talk on insect pests in 1899. We 

shall also have slides showing mode of pruning pear 
trees from time of planting to bearing. 


ees: 
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The communication in thisissue 
Cacti of Wyoming.on the Mamillaria cacti of 

Wyoming will be of especial in- 
terest to many persons. The size of these plants is not 
mentioned by our correspondent. From the descriptions 
In Britton and Brown’s Flora it appears that the heads or 
stems of M. Missouriensis are about two inches in diame- 
ter and its flowers about an inch in diameter when ex- 
panded. The stems of M. vivipara are somewhat larger, 
or from two and one-fourth to two and one-half inches in 
diameter, while the flowers are nearly two inches in length. 
According to the new nomenclature, which is employed by 
the authors above referred to, the last named species is 
called Cactus viviparus, and the common name is given as 
Purple Cactus; the yellow-flowered species is called Cactus 
Missouriensis, and the common name is Missouri or Nipple 
Cactus. 


x # 
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This is a book on the manage- 

The New Egg ment of poultry on a largescale 
Farm. for commercial purposes. A 
practical manual and reliable 

hand-book upon producing eggs and poultry for market as 
a profitable business enterprise, either by itself or in con- 
nection with other branches of agriculture, by H. H. Stod- 
dard, tor many years editor of the Poultry World and Am- 
evican Poultry Yard, author of ‘‘ An Egg Farm,” etc., etc. 
It is an entirely new work embodying all that is most 
valuable from the author’s first book, to which are added 
the results of a lifetime of work, invention, improvement 
and observation in the vast and growing commercial 
poultry industry in a!l sections of the country. It contains 
nearly 150 illustrations. Published by the Orange Judd 
Company, New York. Price postpaid, $1.00. The author 
is a practical poultryman. He compares the best iocations 
for the business ; tells how to build the houses for layers, 
breeders, sitters or chicks, adapted to the colony system, 
the yard system and other methods; how to feed and 
manage, how to breed and select, choice of breeds, man- 
agement for mild or severe climates; essentials of duck 


raising, and how to insure growth and fertility. Various 
styles of incubators and brooders are described and their 
merits-compared ; directions for an incubator cellar, best 
methods of heating and ventilating brooders. This work 
contains the writer’s expert experience, and the remark- 
able new labor-saving devices render it an epoch-making 


book. 
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If the number of applications 
School of Horti— warrant the undertaking, a 
culture. short school of horticulture 
will be held at the R. I. Col- 
lege, Kingston, R. I., beginning Feb. 26, 1900, and con- 
tinuing two weeks. The plan will be to crowd all the 
clear-cut practical instruction possible into this briet space 
oftime. Tothat end the aid of practical men who have 
made a success in different lines of horticulture will be 
elicited. Special effort will also be made to familiarize 
students with horticultural literature in order that they 
may know where to look for information when needed. 
The work will include a study of soils, fertilizers, plant 
life, fruits, vegetables, ornamental gardening, propagation, 
spraying, etc. Especial attention will be given to bush- 
fruits. Expenses moderate. For further information, 
address Fred W. Card, Professor of Horticulture, King- 
ston, R. 1. 
* % 
¥* 


This work, which had been an- 
The Florists’ nounced a year or more in 
Manual. advance, made its appearance 
some week’s since. The author, 
William Scott, is a first-class florist of Buffalo, and in ad- 
dition to being a gardener of high order, he is also a ready 
and accurate writer. The book is written for the working 
gardener, and Mr. Seott’s reputation is so well secured 
that he will find among his gardening friends a host of 
genuine admirers. As a writer on practical gardening 
subjects he is a recognized authority. By his numerous 
writings for several years in the American Florist and the 
Florist’s Review he has established a most enviable repu- 
tation. This book, therefore, written especially as a 
“Reference Book’? for gardeners will find immediate 
acceptance. In looking it over it appears that he has 
treated 156 species of plants or their garden varieties. 
While under the titles ‘ Annuals,” ‘‘ Aqnatics,”’ ‘‘ Bedding 
Plants,’’ ‘‘ Bulbs,’ ‘‘ Decorative Plants,” ‘‘ Easter Plants,”’ 
‘‘Ferns,’’ ‘‘ Grasses,” ‘* Hardy Perennial Plants,’ ‘‘ Hardy 
Shrubs”? and ‘‘ Hedge Plants,’? he covers with general 
instructions a still greater number. The other subjects 
brought to the attention of the reader are those of the 
greatest importance to the gardener, and are ‘ Bottom 
Heat,” °‘ Cold-frame,’’ ‘‘ Decorations,” ‘‘ Decorative 
Material,” ‘‘ Drainage,” ‘Fertilizers and Manures,’’ 
‘Fungicides and Insecticides,” ‘‘ Glazing,’’ ‘‘ Greenhouse 
Building,”’ ‘‘ Heating,’ ‘‘ Hot-beds,”’ ** Lawns.”’ Mr. Scott 
has long been an employer and knows what information 
young gardeners, or those with little experience need, and 
he has his whole subject so perfectly at command that he 
can give the most desirable and essential information in 
the clearest language and with satisfactory brevity. The 
book is a distinct and important gain to the practical gar- 
den literature of this country, and it should be in the hands 
of every gardener, and everyone else engaged or interested 
in ornamental horticulture. The price of the book is $5.00 
which seems somewhat high, but for useful information it 
is worth every cent ofit. In fact, ifit were not fora thin 
purse making its purchase impracticable, anyone wanting 
the information afforded by this book could afford to pay 
even more. Although the book is called a ‘‘ Manual’ it is 
in the form of a thin quarto and, so, not so handy to have 
about for constant reference as if of octavo form. How- 
ever, it is the milk in the cocoanut and not the shell that 
will command the attention of the users of this book. It is 
issued by the Florist’s Publishing Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT i 


THE POST FOUNTAIN PEN. 


The greatest premium ever offered to subscribers. 


Cannot be bought for less than $3.00, but we will mail one Post Fountain Pen and Vickh’s Illustrated Magazine one year for $2.50. 
Six cardinal points: Self-Filling, Self-Cleaning, no Leaking, Simplicity, Durability, Reliability. Used and endorsed by Ira D. 
Sankey, Gen. Lew Wallace, Bishop Vincent, Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., Com. Booth-Tucker, Dr. Josiah Strong, The Right 
Rev. Dean Hart, W. Van Norden, Esq., and thousands of other prominent men and women. 


Remember this is the only Self-cleaning and Self-filling Pen made. 


No inky fingers, no filler required, no clogged and filthy pen. A splendid pen for father or mother. Every boy and girl 
attending school should have one; it will save the clothes and carpets from many bad spots. Almost a necessity when traveling. 
We have made special arrangements with the owner of this patent which allow us to give VICK’s MAGAZINE for one year and 
the Post Fountain Pen for $2.50, which is less than the pen alone can be bought for. 


FREE We will mail a Post Fountain Pen free to any person sending 
ten subscribers to ViICK’s MAGAZINE at 50 cents each. 
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HEADQUARTERS VICK’S VOLUNTEERS, Jan. 1900. 
Dear Friends—In reply to the question, “Am I too oldto beadmitted to Vick’s Volunteers ?” 
Our answer is that this company was organized for the object of opening the eyes of young people to 
the treasures in Nature’s Store House. Ifsome young hearts happen to have old heads, we think 
their interest in Nature and what they tell us about their discoveries will be quite as facinating as 
though written by younger persons. Please remember we do not want long compositions or essays 
but just simple facts of what you have noticed, written just as one boy would talk to another. 


' There are no dues. Any subscriber or reader may become a Volunteer and be entitled 
| to a membership button. We wish our young friends to correspond with us, and 
through us with each other. Such communications as are of general interest will 
be published. 
The questions of members will be carefully answered. If a personal answer is required, a 
self-addressed and stamped envelope should be enclosed. 


In fact we hope to make Vick’s Volunteers an active, earnest organization, content in times 
of peace to learn how many unguessed forms of loveliness are all about us; or, at the 
call, make war upon the destroyers of our shade trees, our birds and our flowers. 


All communications on this subject should be addressed to 


Vick’s Volunteers, 3.uin%* Rochester, N. Y. 


In making application to join Vick’s Volunteers please fill out and sign 
the blank at the foot of this page, cut it out and send as above stated. 


e\Ke fK 
PLEASE ENROLL my name on the list of Membership of i 
Ree al, Vick’s Volunteers a 


for yy I hereby promise to send, at least once during the coming year,  (K 
MV. - Le nt t that I have noticed in {)N\ 
Morbershio wy to Vick’s Magazine something of interes a (i 


wy relation to Flowers, Plants, Trees, Birds, Insects, or Animals, AX 
in Wy : AN 
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il PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


The Works of Rudyard Kipling 


IN FIFTEEN HANDSOME VOLUMES. 


We are enabled this month to make our readers the following unprecedented offer. 


Any one bound in cloth and Vick’s 60c 
Magazine one year for - 


the volumes of Kipling’s most popular writings given 50 
below, bound in paper, and Vick’s Magazine one year for C 


We will send any one of 


Additional volumes will be supplied in paper covers at 10 cents, and in cloth covers at 20 cents each—Postpaid. 


The 15 volumes in paper postpaid and Vick’s Magazine, one year, $1.65. 
The 15 volumes in cloth postpaid and Vick’s Magazine, one year, $2.85. 


eg fb ten years ago was a reporter on a little country newspaper 
Rudyard Kipling in tine backwoods of ride. He had written suet di Seies Nit 
poems—wonderful stories and blood-stirring poems—that had been printed in the Indian press, 
and delighted the few Engiishmen in India, but the world of letters and the great English 
world of action knew him not. He went to England to get a start, but the English publishers 
bowed him out. He then called on the Americun agent of an American publisher in London, 
who had faith enongh in him to republish his Indian work and honest enough to pay him a 
royalty, although it was not protected by copyright. Just as his first book came from the 
American press, the New York “Sun” reprinted his story of **The Man Who Was,” 
“the greatest ever written.”? It was copied from the “Sun” into over three thousand daily, 
Sunday and weekly newspapers of this country. Then followed the ** Incarnation of 
Krishna Mulvaney,’ which almost every paper in theland republished. Both press and 
people went Kipling mad. Never had they read such stories. Never before had they been 
written. The four volumes issued by his American publisher, unprotected by copyright, were 
raided upon. His name had become a household word in the United States from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, in city and town and hamlet. 
The paper edition is bound in strong enamelled covers, tastefully printed in blue and gold 
from a beautiful design. The cloth edition is daintily bound in delicately tinted linen, half- 
flexible, which will wear like iron. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—In each volume of the set is a Coupon for a fine steel 
engraved portrait of Mr. Kipling, printed on fine plate paper, 9x12 inches, and ready for fram- 


CONTENTS OF THE SET: 


Vol. I. MINE OWN PEOPLE. Introduc- 
tion by HENRY JAMES. 

Vol. If. PLAIN TALES FROM THE 
HILLS. Thirty-nine Stories. 

Vol. III. THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 

Vol. IV. SOLDIERS THREE. 

Vol. V. THE PHANTOM ’RICKSHAW. 

Vol. VI. STORY OF THE GADSBY. 

Vol. VII. THE COURTING OF DINAH 
SHADD. 

Vol. VIII IN BLACK AND WHITE. 

Vol. IX. UNDER THE DEODARS. 

Vol. X. WEE WILLIE WINKIE. 

Vol. XI. AMERICAN NOTES. Sixteen 
Chapters. 

Vol. XII. LETTERS OF MARQUE. Nine- 
teen Letters. 

Vol. XIII. LETTERS FROM THE EAST. 

Vol. XIV. DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. 

Vol. XV. BARRACK ROOM BALLADS. 
Including Danny Deever and Mandalay. 


ing. When you have received the entire set of fifteen volumes you will find fifteen Coupons, one in each volume. on which you will find 
printed instructions for sending them td New York, when you will receive, postpaid, without any charge, a copy of the steel engraved 
portrait. This portrait is particularly desirable for a library picture and copies of it now retail for $1.00 each. 


VIiCK@EUBEISHINGs COMPANY... hOCHESTER, a Nima 


Date MS: ADSL Ls 


VICK PUBLISHING CO,, Rochester, N.Y. 


Please send to each person named below, Vick’s MAGAZINE for one year beginning with the 


month indicated, for which enclosed find $.-.....--.:ccsccsscseenen 


NAME POST OFFICE 
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STATE BEGIN WITH 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT lil 


We want one or two bright boys or girls in each town to act as 


agents for Vick’s MAGAZINE. 
take subscriptions. 


We can make it an object for anyone to 
Write for particulars. 


$1.00 -CASH PRIZES - $100 


We want an agent in every town to secure subscriptions for Vick’s MAGAZINE. 


In addition 


to the premiums offered, which are all honest articles and needed in every home, we will pay 


$50.00 cash to the person sending largest list of subscribers before April 1, 1900. 
30.00 cash to the person sending second largest list of subscribers before April 1, 1900. 
20.00 cash to the person sending third largest list of subscribers before April 1, 1900. 


If willing to act as agent write for particulars. 


We will make it an object for any person hav- 


ing a little spare time to work for this, the oldest and best magazine of its kind in America, 


Single subscriptions 50 cents per year. 
each or $2.00, 


A club of five to one or more addresses for 40 cents. 


Clubbing Rates in the United States and Canada. 


We will furnish Vick’s Magazine and any of the following publi- 
cations for the amount shown in the second column: 


Regular With Vick’s 

Price MAGAZINE 

CENTURY MAGAZINE Pee ALOCE yee se ALOU 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS . 2:50 vee. 2.50 
SeieeINICHOLAG hen) < ciara pen oe 3.00 
BCRIBNERS sen sah 3,00 « 3.00 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE . 200 esse 3.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY . 4.00%. 2.9% 
HARPER’S BAZAR . 4.00 . 2075 
GENTLEWOMAN.. . : T.Ocmey «2 oanO5 
N. Y. WEEKLY TRIBUNE ROOr «mers 
-‘WoMAN’s HoME COMPANION. 1.00... . .90 
AMERICAN IGGEN.. steer 2 SEAT. FO isi. 1.50 


Regular With VICK’s 

Price MAGAZINE 
COSMOPOLITAN . LEO, bre: "ake «25 
DELINEATOR . TiPTLOO 3 ore CURED ELS 
McCCEURE SI LOOKS. 1.25 
MOUNSEY. <i 14: 1.00. 1.30 
POR ULAN ms PACS 1.00 . 1.30 
OUAKE RU es cater seat, 1-00 . 1.30 
INRGOSWpaes ¢ Grieney Been Wael TT Oe. 1.30 
N. Y. WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
Woman’s HomME Courantos | 2.50 - 1.75 
AMERICAN QUEEN . 
COURS LECTUS LOL Ro pile oem s Sy Aare RRB yg ory he’ 


I like the magazine very much, as it is a help in the gar- 
den and on the farm. Mrs. H. A B. 
Porters Corners, NV. Y. 


To-day I received my copy of the December issue of your 
magazine, and {i must say that it isa beauty. 
South Granley, N. Y. Cais 


Enclosed find my subscription to the magazine, as I could 
not very well do without it. The new dress is very nice and 
I think the colored plates are lovely. Mrs, J. A.-C. 

Rockford, Til. 


Iam asubscriber to your magazine and am delighted with 
it. I wish to give a year’s subscription to a friend. 
Washington, D. C. M. J. 


Your present magazine is superior to any you have issued. 
I have all the volumes of the first series bound in cloth. This 
is one of the best amateur gardeners out. leis Se 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Vick’s for December is just received. I must tell you right 
off of the great pleasure I experienced on opening the maga- 
zine and having the Queenly Ladies’ Slipper, ‘‘ big as life’’ and 
seemingly almost alive, greet my delighted eyes. How vividly 
it recalled the delightful experiences of the day when I first 
found this beautiful plant in a cool bog in Ohio. I must thank 
you for this beautiful illustration, ana I assure you it will be 
more highly appreciated by plant lovers the world over than 
you can know. VIck’s MAGAZINE is doing a noble work. 
May it prosper. Hee 8. KNERR, OCD: 

Midland College, Atchison, Kansas. 


One of our readers, a gentleman of experience, writes: 
Don’t hesitate to raise the price of VicK’s MAGAZINE if $ is 
necessary in order to maintain the high standard you have set. 
It is worth $1.50 to $2.00 now, but do keep the price down to 
50 cents if youcan. Vi1ck’s MAGAZINE is now the only horti- 
cultural magazine which comes within the reach of all, and it 
ought to have the largest circulation. It has no narrow circle 
of contributors but seems to be truly representative of the 
people and of all classes. I think it has’its roots deep in the 
hearts of the people. 


The change in your magazine isa pleasing one and I am 
much interested in its contents, finding much of value every 
month. NIRSos Foon es 

Hatfield, Mass. 


I have taken the magazine only one year, but would not like 
to be without itnow. I ama great lover of flowers and finda 
great deal of good information init. I wait anxiously every 
month for the magazine. Mrs. WM. W. 

Brandon, Man. 


Last March I subscribed for your magazine for one year. I 
like it very much, so I here enclose renewal of my subscription 
until March, rgor. Mrs. S. E. Mcc, 

California, Pa. 


[like your magazine very much. Have only taken it for 
the last year; have received good hints from it. 
Kingston, NV. Y. MrssD. EK. 


VICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


iv ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


TREES 


Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
including grapes. Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Evergreens and 
Shrubs for public and pri- 
vate grounds. Shade Trees 
forstreets. Hardy Roses, 


————— — 
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TE i= } BINOCULAR 
| R —=S-! GLASSES 
a ee eer” 8: 
More Powerful 
Larger Field 
Stereoscopic 
' —[mage. : 
~ You can not 
afford to be 
! out of door 
Old Style Binocular» without them. 


‘of SAME POWER. 
and its Field Illustrated Booklet 


Hardy Plants,Climbers, etc. 


SBRBSBBESEShE844 


Our new catalogue, carefully re- 
vised, beautifully illustrated with 
half-tone engravings, with cover of 
exquisite design, contains accurate 
and trustworthy descriptions of the 
most valuable varieties in cultiva- 
tion, and is replete with practical 
hints indispensable to planters. Al- 
though prepared at great expense, 
it will be sent free to our regular cus- 
tomers ; to others, on receiptof 10cts, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N.Y, 


Established 60 Years. 


SB ABB86 


STEREO Binocular ‘ Free: 
“and its: Field. 


hn es ‘ . 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
p Manufacturers of Gos eat 
Photographic Lenses, Shutters, and Accessories, Microscopes and Lab- 
pp oratory Appliances, Microtomes, Photo-micrographic Cameras, Chemical’ 
Apparatus, Chemicals and Lenses for all Purposes.. Catalogues Free. 
ROCHESTER,.N.Y.. |: 


f r BRANCHES Hy ; 
NEW YORK, Broadway & 25th St CHICAGO, State & Washington BOSTON, 325 Washington 


See g 


WILL POWE and Personal Magnetism insure the other- 
i wise impossible, making friends and bus- 
iness success. _All possess this power. We show you how to use it. 


KEY TO POWER, 30c. Circulars free. National Inst. of Science 
Dept. V. M. 10, Chicago. 


THE MAGNIFICENT 
COLORED PLATE 


of one of our native flowers and ferns given 
in each issue of MEEHANS’ MONTHLY, and 
the descriptive chapter relating thereto, are 
alone well worth the subscription price. The 
painting by the world’s greatest flower por- 
trayer is botanically accurate and correctly col- 
ored, and is executed in Prang’s finest style. 
The chapter tells, in a fascinating way, of the 
full history and other interesting facts regard- 
ing the plant illustrated. 

MEEHANS’ MONTHLY contains concise, interesting 
and instructive articles on every branch of horticulture, 
the improvement of the home grounds, etc. Itteachesin } Sp 
apleasing manner. The styleis not too technical and 
is well calculated to create a greater love for horticul- 
ture and nature in general, It is a magazine for the 
amateur as well as the professional. Finely illustrated. 


6 
A good guarantee of its standard and of the character iy 
of the articles in MEEHANS’ MONTHLY is that it is ir II ‘ ; 
conducted by Thomas M ehan, the veteran scientist- 


botanist and practical horticultural writer. 


grow paying crops because they’re 4 
fresh and always the best. For ff 
sale everywhere. Refuse substitutes, 
f Stick to Ferry’s Seeds and prosper. 4 
1900 Seed Annual free. Write for it. § 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Subscription, Two Dollars a year. Send One 


Dollar for six months’ trial. Mention this maga- l peers cs © 
zine and secure a copy free. No attention paid | a at f about Virginia lands, | 
to postal requests. For a 2c. stamp, we will soil, water i 
send a pretty booklet on hardy trees and plants. : ter, c imate, Tesources, prod- 
: : ; | 
THOMAS MEEHAN & SON ucts, fruit, berries, mode of cultiva- 
Publishers vation, prices, etc. | 
Station ‘‘G”’ Germantown, Phila., Pa. P Si by reading the 


VIRGINIA FARMER. Send 10c. for 
three months subscription to 


5 Great Flower Seed f ovelties: Giant Cyclamen, Pea- . 

cock Pans_,Crotolaria'Retusa, California’ Glory Sweet 6 

Peas and Perfectio:r Pinks, all for6c. 5pkts. Vegetable | 

Seeds: Cabbage Cucumber, Lettuce, Onion and Toma- | + O q a a 


i to,10c. PLANTS 5 Plant Novelties: Ever-bloom- 
ing Forget-me-not, Alabaster Marguerite, Feather Plant, Charming Chrysanthemum and 
Besutiful Begonia,25c, Catalogue Free. A.C. ANDEKSON, Columbus, Nebr, 


| 
| 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT v 


SEED enc FREE 


To get new customers to test my Seed, I will mail my 1900 
Oatalogue, filled with more bargains than ever and a 10c Due 
Bill good for 10e worth of Seeds for trial absolutely 
tree. Allthe Best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Roses, Farm 
Reeds, Potatoes, etec., at lowest prices. Nine Great 
Novelties offered without names. Iwill pay $50. FOR A 
NAME for each.» Many other novelties offered, including Gin- 
seng, the great money making plant. Over 20 varieties shown in 
colors, 1100 in cash premiums offered. Don’t give your 
order until you see this new catalogue. Wou’ll be surprised 
at my bargain offers. Send your name on a postal for catalogue to 
day. Itis FREE to all. Tell your friends to send too. 


F. B. MILLS, Box 139 Rosehill, Onondaga Co., N. ¥. 


Light. Portable. Will last a Lifetime. 


HYGIENIC WATER-SEAL 
COMMODE 


Cross-sectional 
View of Commode 
showing Water- 
Seal, 


sh 


One-half teacup 
of water complete- 
ly seals the Com- 
mode. 


Indispensable in every Sick Room. 

A Necessity in every Rural Home. 

Indorsed by leading Physicians and Nurses. 

The only Perfect Commode on the market. 
Hospitals, Hotels, and all Public Institutions 

need a supyly of the 


Hygienic Water-Seal Commode. 


The Water-Seal renders it strictly odorless, and is a 
safeguard against the escape of all germs. 

Provided with disinfectant receptacle. 

No more dread of contagious disease. 


Made of best galvanized iron; dark color on outside; 
weight 5% pounds; extreme height 13in.; diameter 11% in. 
PRICE $2.00. 


Securely packed and sent by express. Purchaser pays 


express charges. 


Hygienic Water-Seal Commode Co., 
Como Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BARGAINS IN SEEDS! 


Choice kinds of Vegetable and Flower Seeds at 
2e. per packet. Flower Plants, 5c. each, Many choice 
novelties. Don’t buy until you have seen our new 
eatalogue. Mailed FREE if you mention this paper. 
tOWA SEED CO., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


AF: $4,000 ‘<.."15¢ 
= : 


We have spent $4,000 on our new book, 
| <<How to Make Money with Poultry and 
Incubators.” It tellsit all. Leading poultry 
men have written special articles for it. 192 
pages, 8x11 in. Illustrated. It’s as good as 


Cyphers Incubator 
¥ —and it’s the best. Out hatch any other 
machine, 16 page circular free. Send 15 cts. 
in stamps for $4,000 book Na 106, 


MOISTURE. 
pa SELF- 
REGULATING. B 


GELF-VENTILATING & he 
Address nearest office CYPHERS INCU BATOR CO. 


Chicago, Ill. Wayland, N. Y. Boston, Muss. 


This need never be asked if you plant Peter 
Henderson & Co.’s seeds, as they are the acknowl- 
edged standard of excellencein both hemispheres. 
Our 1900 Catalogue of 


Everything 2 Garden 

is a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, containing over 700 

engravings and 6 superb colored plates of Seeds and 

Plants—a perfect mine of information on garden 

topics. 

To trace advertising, and give our Catalogue | 

| the largest possible distribution, we make the 

following unusually liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 

| To every one who will state where this adver- 

| tisement was seen, and who encloses us 10 cents 

| (instamps), we will mail the Catalogue, and also 
send, free of charge, our famous 50-cent “ Harvest” 

i Collection of seeds, containing one packet each 

| of New Large-flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant 
Pansy, New Giant Comet Asters, White Plume 
Celery, French Breakfast Radish and New 
Freedom Tomato, in a red envelope, which when 
emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent 
cash payment onany order of goods selected from | 
Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. | 


- Perer Henperson & Co. 
35437 CORTLANDT S' NEW YORK 


REPANS: 


When sleep shuns your eyes in the night 


And your nerves are in terrible plight, 
Just include in your plans 


A good course of Ripans 


And you'll find they will fix you all right. 


chy Seater 


WANTED.—A case of bad health that R'I°P*A'N’‘S: will 
not benefit. They banish pain and prolong life. One gives 
relief. Note the word R'I’P*’A‘N’S on the package and ac- 
cept no substitute. R'I'P*A‘N’S, 10 for 5 cents, may be had 
at any drug store. Ten samples and one thousand testimo- 


| nials will be mailed to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to 


| 


| | the Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10Spruce St., N. Y. 
WORI FOR FAMILIES. Knitting, Socks, ete.. 
Good pay. Machine. Yarn and steady, 


7 OM easy work furnished. For position, send stamp: 


Dept. 95 Co-operative Knitting Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FINE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send stamps for cate 
alogue, I50 engravings 

N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Style 29, Concert 


T2E WING PIANO Coane uorien 


The Style, Design, and Finish of Case of this Piano is more Elaborate and Elegant i 
than that of any other piano made. area 


and Improvements 


-our extra heavy metal plate 
-construction, give gieat solid- 


Description of 
Style 29. 


746 octave. 

Double lever, grand repeat- 
ing action. 

Grand scale, overstrung 
bass, three strings to each note 
in the middle and treble reg- 
isters. 

The scale is the same as in 
grand pianos, with the largest 
size ofsound board and strings 
of greatest length, thus giv- 
ing the greatest volume and 
power of tone. 

CASE double veneered, in- 
side and outside. 

Choice of superior Circas- 
sian walnut, rich figured mae ¢ 
hogany, genuine quartered 
oak, and ebonized. 

Krys—Of best ivory and 
ebony. 


Special Features 


Our special method of tone 
regulating (treating the ham- 
mers) insures great sweetness 
and singing quality of tone 
from the beginning and 
makes the tone more lasting. 
Our method of making the 
wrest plank of five thicknesses 
of hardest rock maple, and 
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‘the actual cost of manufacture and the price you pay is very little. 
‘write us. 


Easy Payments 


ity and strength, and cause 
the piano to stay in tune for a 
very long time. “ 5 = : = == =e 

The Wing Piano action is patterned after the perfected double lever, grand repeating action, to secure th 


=i 


e greatest strength and power 


-and greatest repeating qualities. Every note acts instantaneously and repeats perfectly, so that after a note is played the same note may be 


sounded again immediately without taking the finger from the key. 
Wing Pianos have the following improvements, viz. ‘‘ Built up”? wrest plank construction; ‘ dovetail” top and bottom frame case 


construction ; full metal plate, with metal depression bar and metal supporis for key bed; improved noiseless direct-motion pedal action; 


improved practice attachment ; full-length duet music desk; carved panels; instrumental attachment. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


We desire to call special attention to this improvement. The instrumental attachment enables any ordinary 
player to imitate perfectly the tone of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. Music written for these different 
instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, can be rendered just as acceptably by a single player on the 


‘piano as though played by a parlor orchestra, 


PRI CE We aim to make the best piano possible, and to sell it at the lowest price possible. Wing Pianos are 

not sold through agents. They can be bought in only one way—that is, direct from our factory. On 
-account of the large number of pianos we sell our profits are small, and when you deal with us the difference between 
If you wish to buy a fine piano at a low price, 


Wing Pianos are made in five different styles at different prices, but all are uniform in quality. Every Wing 
Piano is guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material. 


SENT ON TRIAL Freight Prepaid. We will send the above piano, or your choice of four 


other styles, to any part of the United States on trial (all freight paid by us), 


-allow ample time for a thorough examination and trial in the home, and, if the instrument is in any particular unsatis 


factory, we will take it back at our own expense. No conditions are attached to this trial. We ask for no advance 
payment, no deposit. We pay all freight in advance. Our object in offering these terms is to give every one an 


Opportunity to examine the Wing Piano free of expense or risk. 


Over 18,000 Wing Pianos manufactured and sold in 30 years (since 1868.) 


SPECIAL ATTENTION: We will send free on request ‘‘ The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 118 pages 
handsomely bound in cloth. Nothing like this book has ever been published before. It is a complete library in itself, Every 


“one who intends to purchase a piano should have it. Sent free on request with twelve (12) pieces of music. 


Old Instruments Exchanged Nos. 239-241 East 12th St., 


New York City. 


WING & SON 


1868—30th Year—1898 
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or a case of them—forms the basis 
of the greatest labor saver, and 


trouble saver and money saver 

known to modern business, the 

CarD INDEX System. Why not 

look it up? Costs nothing to find 

rawer out all about it. Suits any busi- 

ness, helps everybody. Ever find 

confusion in your records, accounts, lists, memoranda? The 

Card System does away with all of it. Full particulars free ; 
they really explain, 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO THE OFFICE SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 
NEw YorK, 349 Broadway CHICAGO, 9-13 Monroe Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 29 New Montgomery Street 
TORONTO, Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., 77 Bay Street 


(oa When corresponding with advertisers you will 
Cpt confer a favor by mentioning this MAGAZINE. 


A GREAT COMBINATION! 


We are offering herewith one of the greatest com- 


binations ever made. Many of our friends have 


availed themselves of this opportunity, and others 
should at once take steps to secure these four 
journals. 


The New York Weekly Tribune 


is one of the best secular papers published. It has 
in it everything that a clean, strong, brilliantly con- 
ducted weekly should have, and everyone should 
take one New York paper. Single subscription 
DEGVCAl. cc ee wetere se! oon l-tke ou eae ne, ole) llc $ 


The Woman’s Home Companion 
is full of bright things for women readers; gotten 
up in an artistic manner and contributed to bya 
more illustrious coterie of writers than any other’ 
ladies’ paper. It is a beautiful journal, and no 
household in which there are growing girls or 
young wives and mothers, can afford todo without it 1 00 


The American Queen 
is one of the best edited and illustrated publications 
for women. It contains short stories by the best 
authors, home hints, fashions, how to dress well, etc. 50 


Vicks Illustrated Monthly Magazine 
tells how to utilize every square foot of ground, 
how to raise the finest vegetables, how to have 
beautiful lawns, pretty flower beds, house plants, 


etc., with an elegant colored plate in each number 50 


$3 00 
We will send these three monthly magazines 


and one weekly paper, to any address in 
the United States or Canada, for about 
one-half the regular price . 


* $1.75 


VICK PUBLISHING CO., Pichecter, N.Y. 


ceEEECE CERES, 


DRINK 


w The next morning I feel bright 
¥ and new and my complexion 

w is better. 

wy My doctor says it acts gently on the stomach, 


liver and kidneys, andis a pleasant laxative. 
w This drink is made from herbs, and is prepared 
W for use as easily as tea. It is called 


's Medici 
tLane’s Medicine 
All druggists sell it at 25c. and 50c. a package. 
W If you cannot get it, send your address fora free 


w oample. Lane’s Family Medicine moves the 
w bowels each day. In order to be healthy this 
W is necessary. Address 


wy, ORATOR E. WOODWARD, LeRoy, N.Y. ™ 
93353332322 23223223223232332232>5” 
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Costs about 5 cts. a gallon 


Purifies the air in the house. 
A, drop in water keeps cut flow- 
ers fresh several days longer. 

It is an odorless, non-poisonous 
Disinfectant and Antiseptic. 


FITCH CHEMICAL Co. 
Bay City, Mich, 

It doesn’t smell. 

Just kills other smells. 


and Almanac for 1900, two colors, 160 pages, 
110 illustrations of Fowls, Incubators, Brooders, 
Poultry Houses, etc. How to raise Chickens suc- 
cessfully, their care, diseases and remedies. Dia- 
grams with full descriptions of Poultry houses. 
All about Incubators, Brooders and thoroughbred 
Fowls, with lowest prices. Price only 15 cents. 
& C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 857, FREEPORT, ILL. 


SR MUNG Seno cura meres 


ait Croup, Bronchitis, Cold in the Head or on the 


Lungs instantly relieved and speedily cured by the 
DAVIS FAMILY OINTMENT 
® 
@ 
® 


Puritine 


| 

| 

| Every Housekeeper 
should know it. 


| Write for circulars. 


Cuts, 
Lips, etc. Guaranteed. 


Best household remedy ever sold for Burns, 
Bruises, Chapped Hands or 
Money back if you want it. Threesizes, 1octs., 25 cis., 
and so cts., prepaid. Circmar free. Agents wanted. 


The Davis Mfg. Co., 306 Boyce bldg., Chicago 
GOO 98989808 O°900000 O06 ®299O980 8600008000 


As AUSCHER’ S 


fr yy Stock Win: Wi INS in the hands of 


his customer 
gand takes every prize in sight. akes every prize in sight. Never fails. Welead 
in quality and lowest prices, Largest pure bred poul- 
try farmin the Northwest. New mammoth poultry 
book and catalogue explains all. Werth $25. Lutsent 


pay fr 15c Jonny Bauscker,Jr,£ox 325 Freeport, tll 


Vill ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


THE WIZARD OF THE WEST. 


Prof. S. H. Weltmer, through the New Science, Weltmerism, continues to 


startle the world by his Astounding Cures. 


The miseries of disease have been transformed into the joys 
of health by a new science that is as mysterious as it is effica- 
cious, This new science which is known as Weltmerism as 
ittakes its name from Prof. 
S. A. Weltmer, of Nevada, 
Mo., who originated it, is 
now endorsed by the press 
and pulpit. This universal 
endorsement came about 
from the fact that this won- 
derful curative power; 
which cures disease at a 
distance just as readily as 
it does those cases that are 
personally brought to Ne- 
vada for treatment, has 
been tested in the past 
two years on more than 
100,000 cases of every dis- 
ease known to man or 
woman, some acute, others 
chronic; some were cases 
of women who suffered 

PROF. WELTMER, every agony from diseases 
common to their sex. and others from men who suffered de- 
bilitation from early indiscretions; in fact there is no affliction 
known that was not tested by this wonderful method of Mag- 
netic Healing, and it is recorded that in every instance 
relief was almost instantly brought on and in more than ninety 
per cent. a permanent cure was affected. So tremendously 
successful has been Weltmerism in the curing of diseases that 
all skepticism has been dispelled and scientists throughout 
the civilized world proclaim that on account of Weltmerism it 
can now be said for the first time in the history of the world 
that the curing of disease is brought into the domain of an 
exact science, and in all diseases, no matter what their nature, 
acure can be effected. We have received from the hands of 
Prof. J. H. Kelly, the noted scientist, who is a co-laborer of 
Prof. Weltmer, a few of the many testimonials that are in his 
possession: T. T. Rodes, of Paris, Mo., the prosecuting 
attorney for Monroe County, suffered for years from sciatic 
rheumatism. Tried everything without benefit. Was in- 
stantly cured through Prof. Weltmer’s Absent Treatment. Mr. 
Rodes has recently won fame as the attorney in the celebrated 
Jester case. Mrs. C. R. Graham, of Boise City, Iowa, was 
afflicted for nine years with rheumatism; she could not walk 
without crutches or lift her hands to her head; she paid out 
$3,000 with doctors before coming to Nevada. She now pro- 
claims herself cured anda happy woman, through Weltmerism. 


Mrs. D. H. Allen, of Aurora Springs, Mo., was in a hopeless 
condition, as she suffered from consumption in its worst form. 
She could not sleep without the aid of morphine. Tried 
everything without relief. Fully restored by Prof. Weltmer’s. 
Absent Treatment. Mrs. M. E. Hawkins, Louisburg, Kansas, 
was afflicted twenty years with prolapsus, indigestion and 
perpetual headache. Tried everything that offered relief and 
gave up in despair. Heard of Prof. Weltmer, took his treat- 
ment one week and was permanently restored to health. Mr. 
G. W. Hightower, Tiff City, Mo., was atotal wreck, having 
suffered many years with stomach, liver and kindred troubles. 
Tried everything without relief. Fully restored by Prof. Welt- 
mer’s Absent Method. Mrs. M. M. Walker, Poca, W. Va., 
suffered with eczema, indigestion and other troubles. Dozens 
of doctors failed to give any relief. She was permanently 
restored by Prof. Weltmer’s Absent Method in two months. 
Mrs. M. A. Devault, Defiance, O., was afflicted five years with 
dropsy, stomach and kidney troubles. Could get no relief 
from medical science. Was fully restored by Absent Treat- 
ment in ten days. Hon. Press Irons, mayor of Nevada, was 
afficted with kidney and bladder troubles for ten years and 
could find no relief in the usual remedies. In one week he 
was completely restored by 3 
Prof. Weltmer. Mrs. La- 
visa Dudley, Barry, TIIl., 
suffered for thirty years 
with neuralgia and stomach 
troubles. Nothing but 
morphine could relieve her. 
Permanently cured in a few 
weeks by the Absent 
Method of Treatment. Mr. 
Jobn S. Small, Colfax, II1., 
was deat in his left ear for 
seven years; could not 
hear a watch tick when 
placed against his ear; was 
permanently cured in three 
days by Prof. Weltmer. 
Weltmerism is undoubtedly 
the greatest discovery of 
the age and the Absent 
Treatment of this wonder- 
ful science is indeed a revelation, for through it Prof. Weltmer 
can reach all classes of people, no matter at what distance 
they live. By writing Prof. S. A. Weltmer, Nevada, Mo., you 
will receive, free of charge, The Magnetic Journal a 40-page 
illustrated magazine, and a long list of the most remarkable 
cures ever made. 


SS 


PROF. KELLY, sec’y and treas. 


LEARN THIS NOBLE PROFESSION. 


Prof. S. A. Weltmer, the great scientist, sustains his reputation for having a ‘‘ worLD OF CHARITY TO ALL MANKIND.’’ 


He will teach his method of healing to anyone who wishes to learn it. 


IT IS A PROFESSION THAT BRINGS A GOLDEN HARVEST. 
$20.00 T0 $50.00 PER DAY healing the sick. Anyone 


who can read the English 
language can learn it, and anyone who learns it can practice it. You can learn it either by personal 


instruction or at your home through correspondence. Full instructions will be sent FREE of charge 
he = TESS 
to anyone writing Prof. J. H. Kelly, Nevada, Mo. 


whom he has 
now earning 


Hundreds 
taught are 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


a Seeds! | Seeds ! 


76th Annual Priced Catalogue of 


VEGETABLE, FARM AND FLOWER SEEDS 


is now ready and mailed free to all applicants. 


Bridgeman’s Seed Warehouse, 
37 East 19th St., New York City. 


BEFORE YOU PURCHASE 


be sure and see the 


Noxall Incubator & Brooder, 


they are backed by sworn testi- 
monials, and are the Greatest Chick- 


The 83lst edition of Gur New 
Guide to Rose Culture, the 
leading Rose Catalogue of Amer- 
ica, free on request 182 pages 
superbly illustrated. Describes 
nearly 200 entirely newroses and 
oldfavorites. Makessuccess with 
D. & C. Roses sure. Describes all 
other desirable flowers. Also 
free sample of our magazine— 
*© Success with Flowers.” 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 

West Grove, Pa. 


GEM POCO CAMERA Bears 
The Gem Poco CAmrra here offered is by no means a toy 


Camera, but a practical instrument of first-class manufacture 
embracing latest improvements of utility and efficiency. A 


en Hatchers and Raisers on the 

market. Send 6 cts. for our s2oth 

Century catalogue. 

mee Noxall Incubator and Brooder Co., 
QUINCY, ILL., Box 23. 


We will Pay 


most decided advantage is a fixed lens that is always in focus, 
a the use of the finders 
simply determining the 
portion or positions of 
view one may wish to 
take. 
The Camera is neatly 
finished throughout, 


s 4 P _ compactly bui lt amd 
Liberal Commissions covered with le no 


good leather handle,two 
tripod plates, and two 
large*brilliant oblong finders; it is equipped with a new Gem 
lens of great depth of focus, giving clear pictures to the very 
edge of plates; also a Rochester Safety Shutter, arranged for 
time or instantanoeus exposure. SizeofCamera, 44%4x6x7 inches; 
it weighs one pound and makes a picture 4x5 inches, sharp to 
the edge. Each Camera is supplied with one Dry Plate Holder. 


to persons who will solicit 
subscriptions for Vick’s * 
Magazine. Write us. 


Vick Pub. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
1 = Bull-Strong 


Pig-Tight sco. FENGE xe 


xy Over 100 Styles, plain and ornamental. 
i Build it yourself at the actual whole- § 
sale cost of the wire. Don’t miss this 


GOLDEN OPPORTURITY 


Zed Write for our Catalogue and convince 
> yourself how easily and cheaply it can §§ 
be done with a Duplex Machine. 
: KITSELMAN BROS. Box 291 Ridgeville, Ind. kar ANGORA CATS. Pure bred; send for circular. 

worn, Be ee Ean ; | WOODBINE CAT KENNELS, 2508 Catalpa St., Louisville, Ky. 


144 cameos Hi : * 


D INNER SETS, size for family use .beauti- 


fully decorated & most artistic design. Ararechance. You can get 
this handsome dinner set and one dozen fine plated tea spoons for sel- 
ling our Pills. We mean what we say & will give this beautiful dinner 
set absolutely free if you comply with theextraordinary offer we send 
ees : to every person taking advantage of this advertisement. To quickly 
introduce our Vegetable Pills, a sure cure for constipation, indigestion & torpid liver, if you agree to sell only six 
boxes of Pillsat 2 cts. a box write to-day and wesend Pills by mail, when sold send us the money & we send you 
one dozen plated tea spoons together with our offer of a 144 piece dinner set same day money is received. This isa lib- 
eral inducement to every lady in the land & all whoreceived the spoons & dinnerset for selling our Pillsare delighted. 
AMERIOAN MEDIOINE COMPANY, DEPT. L. 32 WEST (3th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


EADING STAND and 
EVOLVING BOOK CASE. 


DESCRIPTION. 


34 inches high: by patent extension rod can be raised to 50 inches. Oak shelves with carved 

oak slats make the case 15x15x1z and ample room for all reference books of daily use. The top or 
Dictionary Holder, 14x18 inches is large and strong enough for any volume and is adjustable to 

any angle or height. The base is oak 12inches high. Between shelves 11 inches. Revolves easily. 

Price of Stand, $10.00 

Years subscription to Vicks Magazine, . . : 
| For only $3.00 we will send Vick’s MAGAZINE one year and deliver one of the Revolving Stands 
B packed and wrapped in strong paper, weight 20 lbs., at express or freight office in Chicago. When 
ordering give name of your express or freight office. 
FRE We will give one of these stands free to any person sending twenty names to VicK’s MAGA- 
ZINE, at 50 cents each, $10.00. 


Vick Publishing Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


Regular price, $5.00. We will send Vick’s MAGAZINE one 


year and a Gem Poco Camera for only $3.50. 
FRE person sending twenty subscribers to Vick’s MAG- 
AZINE at 50 cents each—$10.00 in cash. 


VICK PUBLISHING CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


| Horse -High 


We will give one of these Gem Poco Cameras to any 
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ADVERTISING DEPAPTMENT 


The Boy’s and Girl’s News- 
Magazine is 


The Great Round World 


Every Thursday it gives torty or more pocket size 
pages of news of what is going on in the world. 
There’s not a line of fiction, but its news is as fasci- 
nating as a romance. Parents enjoy it about as 
much as the children. It tells you also how to be 
successful. 

Lose no time in sending a 2-cent stamp for post- 
age on a FREE sample copy if Vick’s Magazine is 


mentioned. 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD CO., 
150 FirtH AvE., NEW YORK. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES NY 
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ft will keep your chickens strong and healthy. It 
will make young pullets lay early. orth its weight 
in gold for moulting hens, and prevents all diseases. It 
is absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In quantity 
costs only a tenth of acent aday, Noother kind like it, 
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HERiDAN? 
Therefore, Ne matter what kind of food you use, mix 
wh 


CONDITION POWDER 
with it daily Sheridan’s Powder. Otherwise, your profit 
this fall and winter will be lost when the price for eggs 
is very high, It assures perfect assimilation of the food 
elements needed to produce health and form eggs. It 
is sold by druggists, grocers, feed dealers or by mail. 


If you can’t getit send tous, Ask first 
One pack. 25 cts. five $1, Large 2-lb. can $1.20, Six cans 
Exp. paid. $5. Sample of BEST POULTRY PAPER sent free. 
| 1. ode OHNSON & CO,,22 Custom House 8t,, Boston, Mass, 


mee Your Whole Famil 


Would Be Satisfied 


with one of these surreys. They are handsome, strong, sty 
lish, easy riding and durable. Selling on our plan you can 
examine it thoroughly before you are required to buy it. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


\ but sell all goods direct from our 
factory to the purchaser at whole- 
i sale prices. We are the largest 
manufacturers of vehicles and 
harness inthe world selling to 
the consumer exclusively. We 
havepursued this plansuccessfull 
for 27 years. You assume no ris 


complete with collars and hitch 


poi or shafts. Price, $8. ac good assells for $40 more. nation and guarantee safe arrival. Largest No. 180—Double Buggy Har- 
eT RAT PEE RAUL ness, with nickel trimmings. Price 
@ 


ELKHAnT CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MANUFACTURING. CO.; ELKHART, INDIANA: straps, 822. As good assells for $30, 
LOO CSO SOS OS SOS ESOS SSSS SSS SSO SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOS® 


Why not grow these gems? You can. We supply everything for 
their culture: Plants, Pans, Baskets, Food Peat, Moss, and Manual 
of Culture, at moderate prices. 

WILLOWMEAD GARDENS, East Orange, N. J. 


Our Little Folks Magazine. 


Most meritorious 24-page monthly for children up to their 
teens. It contains large and beautiful pictures, simple stories, 
puzzles, and a great variety of ingeniously prepared subject 
matter for the profit and entertainment of young readers. 

The price of Little Folks’ Magazine is 75 cents per year; the 
price of Vick’s MAGAZINE is 50 cents per year; the two $1.25 
Until further notice we Se ined the two fo1 715 cents 


one year for only. . 


Vick Publishing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Anchor Building Blocks. 


The great Educational Toy and pastime of the day, are favor- 
ites with young and old. 

We haveon hand a large quantity of the well known and’ 
fascinating German Building Blocks—and as long as our stock 
holds out we will send VicKS MAGAZINE one year and one box 
of original Blocks (only the large caliber stones,) No. 4, contain- 
ing 47 stones, for at least 98 different designs, price $1.00, for 
only 80 cents cash. 

Or Vi1cK’s MAGAZINE, one year, and one box No. 2 blocks, 
containing 28 stones for at least 63 different designs, price 5oc., 
for 60 cents. 

FRE We will deliver at the express office at Rochester, 
free of charge, one of the boxes of Anchor Blocks 

for any person sending us three subscribers at 50 cents each, 

$1.50. ' 

The blocks have been endorsed and recommended by educa- 
tional leaders, ministers, judges, teachers, and prominent busi- 
ness men the world over. Any boy or girl can earn a box of 
these blocks in one or two days by calling on a few friends or 


neighbors. The blocks will be delivered at the express office, . 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Vick Publishing Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ICK’S GARDEN AND FLORAL GUIDE. 


FOR 1900 


TUTTI] Contains all the newest and best in Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs for the garden, house and farm. 
Our Plants are strong and healthy, and reasonable in price. 

pe Our Seeds are of good vitality and true to name, and more for the money than other houses. 
Ion our New Departure in prices and quantities. 


_A Few of the Good Things to be found in our new Catalogue: 
FLOWER SEEDS. JAPANESE FERN BALL. 


_ Aster, Daybreak. Flowers large, round asa ball ; color A beautiful novelty from the orient. The ball is composed 
a beautiful sea-shell pink. of the Japanese Inland Fern roots, and is about 8 to 10 itches 

Aster, Purity. A sport from Daybreak, identical in in diameter. It isin a dormant condition and when watered 
shape and habit. Pure white. sends out fern leaves of beautiful emerald green from every 

Centaurea Imperialis. Double in size of the old point. For the window, drawing room, or suspended from 
varieties. Color allthe tints of rose, white, lilac, ete. chandelier over dining table. 


Fine for cutting. 


Pansy Masterpiece. New, large flowering, fringed 
variety. 


Salvia, Burning Bush. Dazzling scarlet flowers. | A XTRA EFKARLY VEGETARLES 


vee Makes brilliant effect grown in groups on lawn. 


Price. 75 cents, delivered. 


New varieties of Roses, Geraniums, Cannas. Cabbage, Vick’s 20th Century. Earliest variety 
VICK’S WHITE BEAUTY POTATO. grown; hard bead, superior quality. 
Pea, Gradus. Large pods, filled with sweet iuscious 
If you want the best potato plant our White Beauty. For peas. Extremely early. 
form, size, quality and yield it leads all other varieties. In Radish, Triwmph. Beautifully variegated with red 


trials with Carmen No. 1 and Rural New Yorker it outyielded eee : ; 
them from 50 to 60 bushels to the acre. Hundreds of testi- SUE de US hadgy ranean A ‘ 

monials received this fall. See full description and prices in | Tomato, Bright and Early. Grows in large clus- 
new catalogue. ters. Extra early; fine quality. 


a ari : Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide will be mailed to all customers of 1899 without further advice. 
a . To all intending purchasers free on request. 


James Vicks Sons, Seedsmen, Rochester, N. Y. 


Great Strength 
and Development 


given to the arms, shoulders, wrists, lungs and all muscles and organs of the 
chest, back and stomach by the use of 


The Kallithenos Club 


? THE CLUB: WITH “LIFE IN IT.” 


Concealed within the Club are peculiarly constructed weights, shifting on a 
polished metal rod, which are kept in position by steel springs and impart a 
surprising lite-like movement. 

The use of the KALLITHENOS CLUB not only develops great 
strength and increases the size of the muscles, but it also creates wonderful 
quickness and control of both muscle and brain, thus enabling the body to over- 
come any sudden emergency requiring quick action. 

It takes off unhealthy flesh. It puts on solid tissue. 

It wears out “‘ fat’’ and substitutes muscles. 

It imparts life, litheness, energy, self-control of both body and brain. 
Doctors commend it highly for weak, contracted lungs. 

ONLY ONE CLUB IS USED. The shell, or body, is made of alumi- 
num, With each club are furnished two handles—‘‘spade’’ and straight— 
threé nickel plated weights, four spiral steel springs. Theseare all interchange- 
able, rendering the Callithenos Club adaptable to any person, weak or strong, 
man, woman or child. 

Write for illustrated circular, with price and introductory offers, 


The Kallithenos Co., 


Dept. E. 71 Eagle St. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
A Few Good Agents will be appointed. 
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